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1E may hope that the foundation 
i forapermanent ARCHITECTURAL 
Exutsitron in London has now 
Wiesisicd = been laid, and that year by year 

FNSxS2a2) the superstructure will increase 

in importance, and. in the consideration of the 

ublic. Every livmg man, and woman, is inte- 
rested in the advancement of architectural taste 
ynd skill: every man, and woman, is affected in 
me way or another by the buildings amidst 
ghich they are placed; and all should therefore 
sid in obtaining a good annual exhibition of 
uchitectural works, as a means of progress, 
fit be only to the extent of paying their 
shilling at the door of the gallery. After 
many failures; the committee have secured 
Ishibition-rooms for a term ‘of years, namely, 
the Galleries of the Society of British Artists, 
in Suffolk-street. This has been done at some 
personal risk, of course, but they look with 
confidence to the public and the profession to 
sypport them in what they consider to be an 
absolutely necessary step. We should be very 
wiwilling to give up even the half-room -in the 
Royal Academy appropriated to architectural 
drawings: it is there that, for some time to 
come yet, a large majority of the public will get 
the only notion they would ‘be willing 'to get of 
what is being done by the architects and'builders 
of our day. Hundreds, if not thousands, are 
led to spend a few minutes in the architectural 
room at the Academy, who, at present, would 
10t take the trouble to visit-a collection of archi- 
tectural drawings -solely, still less to pay a 
shilling for doing so. We-should be very sorry, 
therefore, as well as for other reasons, to see the 
connection of the Royal Academy with archi- 
tecture lessened ; and it is most desirable that 
no feeling of antagonism should grow up. We 
do not want one set of architects holding to 
the Academy and another set supporting the 
Architectural Exhibition, but all equally deter- 
mined on doing their ‘best in both quarters. 

The merest glance round the exhibition now 
opened, which consists of 330 frames or strainers 
(some of them containing several drawings) and 
twenty-one sets of specimens in the Department 
for Materials, will suffice to show that the 
additional exhibition is required ; and there is no 
doubt that now the matter is understood, and 
through longer notice being given, the fact will 
be made still more evident next year. At 
present it is right to say the best possible feel- 
ing exists : we are simply guarding against what 
might arise. Although the Academician archi- 
tects do not appear on the present occasion, one 
of the six brass doors designed by Mr. Cockerell 
for St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, is exhibited 
(4), with the concurrence, of ‘course, of the pro- 
fessor, by his right-hand man, Mr, Goodchild. 
Mr. Tite sends his composition of the works of 
Inigo Jones (137), and Mr. Scott shows the 
south-eastern chapel of Doncaster church (99), 
now being rebuilt at the cost of Mr. Forman,— 
anice piece of Decorated work. Mr. I’ Anson, 
Mr. E. B. Lamb, Mr. W. P. Griffith, Mr. 
Habershon, Mr. Fergusson, Mr. Ashpitel, Mr. 
J.B. Watson, Mr. Joseph Clarke, Mr. Digweed, 
Messrs. Deane and Bailey, Mr. Phipson, Mr. 
Truefitt, Mr. James Murray, Mr. Allom, Mr. 
Papworth, Mr. Dollman, Mr. BE. W. Tarn, 





Messrs, Prichard and Seddon, and many others' 


mames are known to our readers, are 
amongst the exhibitors. The Rev. J. L. Petit 
—— of his architectural sketches ; and 
ere is a good sprinkling of excellent photo- 
gtaphs by Mr. Francis Bedford, Mr. W. Russell 


‘tion of those hexagonal combs ‘philosophers had 


tography will greatly subserve architects. 

A desire to turn brick to good account is' 
observable in several of the drawings; and the | 
designs for dwelling-houses of some by the | 
younger men (those by Mr. Charles Gray, for 
example), show the right feeling, and if we mis- 
take not, prefigure an advance. 

We shall be able to go more into detail here- 
after, and in the meanwhile recommend all our 
readers to show their good will by visiting the 
Exhibition. 





MR. RUSKIN’S THIRD LECTURE AT 
THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF COLOUR. 


Ow Saturday, the 9th, Mr. Ruskin delivered 
the third and last of his series of lectures on 
“ Decorative ‘Colour, as applicable to Architec- 
tural and other purposes,” at the Architectural 
Museum, Canon-row, Westminster. The special 
points of the lecture were, “ The general prin- 
ciples of colour ; dignity of pure colour ; whereon 
its power depends; the colours which are the 
basis of illumination are blue, purple, and 
searlet, with gold; liar power of ‘crimson ; 
value of green, white, and black, and modes ‘of 
their necessary introduction ; ‘refinemenits of in- 
termediate hues in delicate work; review of 
subject.” 


The speaker conimenced his remarks by 
broadly ‘stating that the ‘subject upon which he 
was about to address his ‘audience, was one 
upon which neither he ‘himself nor atiybody else 
could tell anything, which would be of the least 
value, beyond what every person present could 
find out for himself, by the exercise of that 
noble faculty which taught Falstaff to run 
away;—he meant “instinct.” Under the cir- 
cumstances in which Falstaff was placed, to run 
away ‘was undoubtedly the best thing which he 
could do. By “instinct,” however, he did not 
wish to be understood as implying that by which. 
an animal performed acts like to those of men, 
but that peculiar faculty by which all creatures 
did particularly that which it was their function 
to do,as'the bee built its combs. Inthe construc- 





discovered certain rules, which they had ex- 
pressed in mathematical and logical formule. But 
although the bee constructed his cells in such a. 
manner as most successfully to economise the 
consumption of ‘wax, yet he was perfectly igno- 
rant‘of the laws of numerical series, by which 
the ‘principles upon which ‘the acted ‘could he 
explained and illustrated by the phildsopher. 
The bee did not know, and did not want ‘to 
know, these rules: he built his ‘cells by a higher 
and a nobler teaching. Neither did higher 
animals ever do any great thing bit by 
instinct. Did the brave and gallant soldiers 
in the Crimea act upon any other than 
instinct as they stood ‘by their death-dealing 
guns? Did they entertain for a moment the 
question ‘of the expediency of their running 
away? Far from it. cre away was not 
in them—they were animated solely by the 
instinct of cou Ask ‘a man of ‘honour why 
he ‘told the truth, or why he ‘was not in the 
habit of telling lies. His reply would be, that 
it was not ‘in him ‘‘o act ‘other than truthfully. 
Ask the man of compassion why he picked up 
the ragged boy from the gutter, who ‘had ‘been 
run ‘over in the street, ‘and his answer would be 
that he could not help doing it; it was his 
instinct to do so. He could, in fact, be no 
other than a compassionate man. And this 
was especially the case in the arts. If we 
went to any noble colourist, to any real ‘man 
of talent, and asked him why he did such or 
such a thing, his answer would be, “I don’t 
know. I do it because it appears to me to look 
well.” The other day he was seated by the 
side of one of the greatest living colourists, 


Sedgefield, Mr. E. Roberts, and others. Pho-| ever the langu 


of great genius. A man of 
no talent, a ba cokoetak: reall be ready to 
ve you mathematical reasons for every colour 
e put on the canvas. Mulready was another 
great colourist, and he had once asked him 
whether he had any principles or rales of colour. 
The reply of the colourist was, “ Know what 
you have to do, and do it;” but he could not 
tell by what rules he was to know what to do 
to a certain thing. The same thing prevailed 
in poetry. The master poets, who wrote the 
best verses, could ‘not tell their way of doing it. 
Tennyson was, in his opinion, the leading master 
of versification at the present day, and he knew 
of no rules to guide him. An intimate friend of 
the poet set himself one day to find out all the 
rules of Temmyson’s versification, and collected 
together, from his verses, an immense number of 
laws and examples. “ Look here,” said he, 
“what wonderful laws you observe.” “It’s 
all true,” replied the poet: “I do observe 
them, but I never knew it.” Take again 
the case of music. Haydn was one of the 
reatest of geniuses, as well as an ardent 
over of true harmony. An admirable German 
work, containing the lives of Haydn and other 
composers, gave a striking instance of the per- 
fect independence of mind and freedom from 
fetters of tale which characterised this fine 
composer: checked in his youth by masters, 
this rare person had yet “taken science out 
of his own heart,—he had found it there, had 
remarked the ‘feelings which passed within his 
own breast, ‘and he acted upon its suggestions 
and native promptings.” When m London, ‘a. 
young lord called upon Haydn, and sought his 
mmstruction. In the course of the interview ‘the 
oung man pointed out ‘to the composer a num- 
her ‘of faults and departures from the established 
rules of ‘harmony, which ‘he had marked inone 
of ‘his overtures. He inquired ‘the cause of 
these errors, and why such a note had been 
used, when a different one’would have been the: 
more ‘correct.. Haydn replied, that he had 
done so ‘because it had a good effect, and’pleased 
his taste. The Englishman disapproved of the 
alterations, when Haydn told him to play the 
passages as he would wish them to ‘be altered, 
‘amd ‘see ‘which would produce the best effect. 
After a great deal of argument on each side, 
the great a becoming perfectly impa- 
tient, said, “My lord, ‘you have the goodness to 
give ‘me lessons, and I do not deserve the 
honour of receiving them from you,” and bowed 
him out ofthe room. He was atixious to get 
his hearers‘entirely quit of the notion ‘of sup- 
posing that ‘they could do nothing without 
“rule.” We ‘were told as ‘a rule that there 
were three primary colours,+-red, blue, and 
liow;—and that these primaries should oceur 
in-every composition’; that ‘these 'three colours. 
always existed in a tay of light in the propor- 
tions of 8,5, and 3, and that in these ‘propor- 
tions they ‘neutralised each other, and ‘produced 
white light : then, said the seientific gentleman, 
“ Because these colours octur in a tay of 
light, you should always ‘pat them inito your 
colour compositions in just such a mater as 
that each colour may be neutralised ‘by ‘its. 
neighbour.” How absurd was all this! ‘Were 
there not also acids and alkalies in chemistry 
which neutralised each other ? and would it not 
be equally reasonable for a man to say to ‘his 
cook, “ ‘Whenever you ‘squeeze a lemon‘on my 
veal, put a pinch of magnesia with it, inorder ~ 
that the alkali may neutralise the acid?” 
There, said the lecturer—producting ‘at the same 
time an orange—is as fine a yellow as you can 
have. If the ‘scientific man were asked what 
colouts should be introduced with it in a‘com- 
position, he would reply, “ Well, ‘eight of red, 
and five of blue.” But what said Nature? She 
gave neither red nor blue, but, placing the 
orange in the midst of bright greeneaves, 
enabled you to look ‘on one of the most beautiful 
objects m existence—an orange-grove. Look, 
too, at the beautiful little sky-blue flowers 








Mr. Hunt ; and, m reply to a question put to 
him as to why he put on a certain colour, he 
said “he did not know, he was just aiming at 
it.” Mr. Ruskin had had frequent oppor- 
tunities of conversing with Turner, buf ta 
never heard him utter a single rule of colour, 
though he had frequently heard him, like all great 





men, talk of “trying” to do‘a thing. This was 


of the gentian. Did nature give that igh 

of blue, five of red, and a touch of yellow? No 
| such thing. There were yr ps grass, the - 
| white lilies of the valley, the grey roék, 

bat not a touch of red or yellow, yet ‘that 
flower always looked beautiful. Some fine spe- 
cimens of water-colour drawings of Turner and 
others were exhibited, for the purpose of show- 
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ing that beautiful effects might be obtained 
without adherence to these arbitrary rules, and 
could often only be obtained by defiance of 
them: and the lesson which the lecturer de- 
duced from these examples, as well as from a 
careful study of the finest works of the old 
masters, was, that a close observance of these 


laws would most assuredly lead the scholar in a 


wrong direction. 


But not only were these laws calculated to 
people ge but they would make those 
them immoderately conceited. 

The lecturer said that he was talking the 
to a man who, of all others, had, 
perhaps, been the most successfnl in pursuing 
and in the course 
of conversation, the lawgiver said, “ Well, 
I find, upon the whole, that there is no harmony 
green.” That was very 
odd; Mr. Ruskin replied, for his impression 
A some others who knew 


lead 


who followed 
other da 


these laws of colour, 


except between red and 


was, that Titian, an 
something of the matter, had used red and blue. 


<* No,” said the philosopher, “it will not do,— 
n asking him whether 


“Titian is all wrong.” 
there was any picture in the Academy which 
came up to his views of harmony in colour, the 
philosopher said that he had been carefully 
through the whole collection, and had only 
found one picture which was painted on scien- 
tific principles. That picture the lecturer had 
seen; he would not mention its name; but it 
was one of the chief daubs in the collection 
of the Academy. The worst. of all this inter- 
meddling of science was, that not only the artist 
derived no help from it, but it prevented science 
from doing the work which reaily came within 
its own province. Science could not give the 
artist the colours which it told him to use. We 
had no crimsons or scarlets which would stand ; 
but (producing an illuminated MS.) there were 
pieces of scarlet which had stood upon that 
page for more than 500 years, and still re- 
mained perfectly bright. On the best modes of 
laying in gold, and preparing colours, which was 
the work of the scientific man, no attempt was 
made to help the colourist. 
But if not by science, how was skill in colour- 
ing to be obtained? Only by instinct. Man 
was a being differing from the lower animals, 
in having two kinds of instinct, one which 
aimed a Daher, and the other at baser ends, and 
he had also his noble reason to enable him to 
find out which of his acts would elevate the 
one or depress the other. The most efficient 
mode by which a knowledge of colour could be 
~obtained by the artist was by casting all rules 
behind his back, and trusting to his own in- 
stincts when in a calm and healthy state. Watch 
for everything, look carefully for everything 
in nature which was beautiful. Whenever any 
combination of colours, or a colour particularl 
beautiful was found, note it carefully. If this 
kind of work be enjoyed and continued in, de- 
end upon it, the student would soon begin to 
invent, and having put down two or three 
-eolours, others tea. * soon suggest themselves 
as necessary. Pass not a single thing, however 
-amall or despised, for no colour was so con- 
stemptible but that it might furnish some hint, 
-and there was no hour of the day in which some- 
thing might not be learned. Fettered by rules, 
all “Tet opportunities of gaining knowledge 
would be lost to the student. He was most 
anxious, in any remarks which he had made, 
that he should not be understood as depreciating 
the value of any of those ably illustrated works 
of Mr. Owen Jones and others who had studied 
the subject of the laws of colour—a subject, 
in the abstract, of great interest. All he 
meant to convey was, that these rules would 
never teach any one to colour, and the artist 
who submitted himself to the law of these three 
primaries was lost for ever. 
In connection with colouring there were, 
however, three necessities which should never be 
Jost sight of by the student. They were the ne- 
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Instances of subtle gradai 
in some of the beautiful water-colour drawi 


to be found among the illuminai 
thirteenth century, where white lines or dots 
were most judiciously and effectively introduced 
for the purpose of gradating colours. A second 
and not less important point always observed 
by the successful colourist was the excessive 
delicacy to which he strove to bring all the hues 
he laid on, whether the working was large or 
small. When a person had coloured rightly, a 
—_ more or a grain less would injure the whole. 
his delicacy was carried to such an extent 
by Paul Veronese that in one of his largest 
pictures, now in Paris, a small white hair upon 
the paw of a cat playing with a vase in the 
foreground was essential to the complete- 
ness of the picture. Another striking in- 
stance of this extreme delicacy was to be seen 
in a plum, painted by the greatest of living fruit- 
painters, Mr. Hunt, where a minute spot of 
scarlet was plainly seen upon the surface, and 
produced a most pleasing and agreeable 
effect to the eye. It was this extreme delicac 
of all good colour, and the care whic 
was taken in its application even to architec- 
tural decoration, that rendered fruitless and un- 
successful all attempts to restore, or to repre- 
sent the old decorations upon any architectural 
works of the past centuries. We know nothing 
of what colours were employed by the Egyptians, 
or by any of the ancient whan e had 
found a bit of red in one place and a powder of 
blue or yellow upon some other, and we know 
nothing more. There were nearly twenty dif- 
ferent reds now known to us; which one did 
the =. Agnes use? Most certainly not that 
one which was now employed to represent the 
revived monuments of that age and country. 
Till they knew this, they could not restore the 
rudest monument of past ages. Until we knew 
eer and certainly what colours they 
used,—till, in fact, we could call the men up 
from the dead, we had no right to touch what 
they had left behind. 
nother important law to be always kept in 
mind was that of the Jaw of surprise. This law 
in colour was one of the chief sources of plea- 
sure,—just as in music, the change to one note, 
when another was expected, formed the prin- 
cipal cause of the delight experienced in listen- 
ing to the finest works of the composers. To 
the works of the old masters this ‘law of sur- 
prise” was uniformly acted upon, and the pain- 
ters appear to have set themselves certain laws, 
and then suddenly to have transgressed them in 
the most playful andeffective manner. Aninstance 
of this was shown in an illuminated MS. On one 
side was a number of heads within ovals, follow- 
ing each other regularly, when suddenly towards 
the close of the series, an irregularly-minded 
angel clapped his wing over his head, outside 
the oval. In another part a disobedient leaf 
suddenly appeared out of the ordinary and 
expected line, and all who saw the change could 
not but feel thankful to the unruly leaf for the 
excellent effect it had produced. 
Passing from the laws affecting the manage- 
ment of colour, he proceeded to point out what 
colours ought to be used. The best lesson in 
colour to which he could point was a sunset. The 
clouds were scarlet, golden, purple, white, grey, but 
not crimson, except in stormy weather. Crimson 
was a colour which rarely occurred,—when it did, 
almost always giving the idea of a bloody hue— 
and it was curious to notice how, in the cacti and 
some other flowers, the purple, passing from 
scarlet, rarely, if ever, touched crimson. But one, 
at least, of the most beautiful of flowers in nature 
was crimson, viz. the rose, and the blush on the 
cheek was the most beautiful of colours, but the 
crimson which they displayed was always asso- 
ciated with the idea of life. There were un- 





eessity of gradation, of subtlety, and of — ; 
and these it would be found were most sedulously 
and carefully acknowl by the most suc- | 
_ cessful of colourists, whether ancient or modern. 
No. colour was really valuable until it was 


radated. The great beauty of colour consisted | peared to 
in a sort of twilight melancholy,—a dying away; ' exceed the richness and 
no colour was in fact of use till it sppesred to beneath the 


be dying. Colour might be gradated 


y passing whites, scarlets, yellows, and greys were all 


doubtedly cases in which crimson could be used 
with the greatest success, and one of the finest 
windows which he had ever seen was one at the 
western end of Chartres cathedral, of the twelfth 
century, upon which “gouts” of blood ap- 
ve been dropped. Nothing could 
auty of this window 
rgeous rays of the sunset. Blues, 


into other colours, or by becoming paler or darker. 
tion of colour were 
shown in the flowers of the scarlet cactus, and 


of Turner. This same law was pre-eminently 
works of the 


colours of the clouds—of heaven ; fixed 
and a particular kind of ashy buff 
—— earth. = that was cal to 
attract the mind in this peculiar art of illuming 
tion was to be found in the colours of heaven, 
The golden, scarlet, white, rugset, purple, and 
grey colours all kept to the sky; the greens 
and the buffs to earth. There was, too, g 
sort of blueish green in the sky; and, as 4 
general rule, greens should be always tinted 
and tempered with blue. The earthy, ashy, 
buff colour of earth—the ugliest of all colours. 
was pre-eminently the one used in this boasted 
nineteenth century. Some attempts of a most 
praiseworthy nature were being made to improve 
the colour of the ordinary tiles for architectural 
purposes, and a manufacturer of those tiles had 
covered the whole front of his house with them 
where they would have had a most excellent 
effect, had he not, with the worst possible taste, 
made the ground of the whole of them this ugliest 
of all colours. The purple was a colour to which 
reat importance was attached by the ancients, 
he old Greek purple was unquestionably not of 
a scarlet hue, but a deep and sombre colour, Ip 
the Odyssey, Menelaus, in his interview with 
the sea-king Proteus, when told of the assaggi. 
nation of memnon, is represented as goi 
away sad. Homer says his mind became purple, 
pois | persons would suppose it meant “ crim. 
soned” over with blood. But this was not the 
meaning intended to be conveyed ; for in one 
art of the Iliad, he describes the sinking and 
tkness which came over a dying soldier’s eyes, 
as he faints with his wound, and death comes to 
him as “purple death.” The words are weak 
as given by Pope :— 
‘* Down sinks the priest, the purple hand of death 
Closed his dim eyes, and fate suppressed his breath,” 
But there were other passagés where this 
purple was referred to, which proved that it 
could have had nothing of the scarlet about it— 
that was a description of the sea. When dark 
brown clouds pass over the blue Mediterranean, 
they give a dark, leaden-like purple to the waters 
as they lie motionless. Homer thus describes 
the sea when in this state :— 


** As when old Ocean’s silent surface sleeps, 
The waves just heaving on the purple deeps, 
While yet the expected tempest hangs on high, 
Weighs down the clouds, and blackens all the sky.” 
There could be no question but that the 
__ here referred to was a dark leaden colour. 
he same epithet of “purple ” has been applied 
by Homer to the face of oxen, and they certainly 
had not scarlet faces; but they had a 
russet passing into blue, which could frequently 
be seen in their dark foreheads. When Achilles 
went to the sea to seek his mother Thetis, 
Homer says that the sea appeared to him of this 
dark strange bloody purple. The ideal of blood 
among the Greeks was that of a dark, rich 
colour. Homer said of Menelaus, when wounded 
by Pandarus, that his blood distilled down his 
thigh, as when a Tyrian girl stained the ivory. 
Reverting to the strange manner in which m 
nature the purple gradated into scarlet, without 
touching the crimson, Mr. Ruskin urged upon 
the student of illumination the propriety of 
not using the sacred colour, crimson, without 
extreme caution. 
Passing from that colour itself, the lecturer 
next called attention to the necessity of a 
careful study of the abstract lines which were 
to enclose it, instancing the noble and graceful 
curves which were to be met with in man 
of the illuminated letters of the thirteent 
century. As instances of such, he exhibited 
an enlarged drawing of a small letter from 
one of the missals, the curves in which were 
of the most graceful character, and could 
only be drawn by the most skilful hand. eek 
ointed out the grace and beauty of the original, 
Mtr. Ruskin produced, amid the laughter of his 
audience, the same graceful design vu 
by the use of combmed mathematical curves, 
and showed, by adding a few strokes, that 
this vulgarisation was, in fact, the form of 
an [onic capital. Mr. Ruskin intimated that 
he had placed in the adjoining room, under 
the care of Mr. Allen, to whom he con- 
fessed himself deeply indebted for the very 


valuable assistance he had rendered him, seve 
examples of this class’ of curves, taken from 








MSS. which they might glance at now and then, 
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gd expressed his readiness to attend at the 
‘aseum upon stated days, to look over any ex- 
amples which might be brought to him, in order, 
pl he was able, to help the student for- 
yard in his work. It was grievous to think 
how large an amount of power was lying dormant 
this time of the world, because bound down 
and darkened by the absurd scientificalities 
ghich it was the ashion- of the day to promul- 
te and insist upon as indispensable. A da 
or two since a person who had aittende 
his previous lectures, had sent him some 
pooks of sketches, stating that he had been 
in the habit of illuminating, not for profit, 
but merely because he found it satisfied his 
mind. These books were filled with the 
most marvellous sketches and most felicitous 
ideas. Among the various sketches, he had 
found one which was a perfectly new thought, 
even on the subject of ‘The Lord’s Supper,” 
a theme which had exhausted the genius of some 
of the finest painters of ancient and modern 
time. “And when they had sung a hymn, 
they went up to the Mount of Olives.” The 
sketch represents the group of the disciples 
ingng the hymn—a most beautiful and 
charming subject for the painter. A few 
days since he had set some boys to work 
to produce some specimens of illuminated 
letters; they had been most successful in their 
work, and the lecturer exhibited the results of 
their labours in two large initial letters for the 
“Kyrie Eleison.” There was, therefore, none 
of that insuperable difficulty about the use of 
omamental letters which some persons had 
imagined, and he was most anxious to impress 
upon those of his audience who might be 
engaged in the execution of ornamental designs, 
and lettering on walls and shop-fronts, how 
easily and with what success they might intro- 
duce initial letters of this description. It was 
surprising to'see the dexterity and skill with 
which many of these writers.could strike the 
curves of the letters they were painting. It 
was a most marvellous power, one which could 
only be attained by constant and long practice, 
but he was anxious to see this sleight of hand 
turned to greater advantage, and used to more 
elect. They might depend upon it, that if they 
once introduced these ornamental letters, they 
would achieve for themselves a vast amount of 
success, and carry the public along with them 
to an extent of which they could at present 
form no adequate opinion. 

There were two points about the art of illu- 
mination which, in closing, he desired to refer to 
—they were the uniform attention which was 
paid to purity of colour, and the vast power of 
the grotesque which could be advantageously 
employed by those who were in the habit of 
using the art. An examination of the works of 
the old illuminators, would show in the most 
striking manner the great attention which they 
always paid to purity of colour. Between the 
goed colourist and the layer on of paint, there 
was the widest possible difference. The Dutch 
excelled in the art of laying on paint, but their 
work was far different from that careful system 
of colouring adapted by the illuminators of the 
thirteenth century. Observe how carefully, 
and with what exquisite taste, the small lines 
and dots of white are introduced in order to 
produce harmonious effects where the immediate 
contrast of strong or bright colours would 
offend the eye. In some of the smaller work 
of these illuminated missals, the white was in- 
troduced in such small quantities as to be onl 
visible by the aid of a microscope. Some speci- 
mens illustrative, in a high degree, of the great 
care and labour bestowed in this respect, were 

ded to the audience. In the works of the 
old masters of painting, the holiest subjects 
were always depicted in the most powerful and 
purest of colours; as the subjects lowered in 
character, they gradually lost their dignity of 
colour, until they came to the lowest character 
of all in colour—the works of Salvator Rosa, 
ami were nothing more than mere drabs and 

Wns. 


The second highly important consideration in 
Connection with this art was that to which he 
uded on a previous occasion, viz. the vast 
powers of grotesque which it afforded. This 
power of the pecan was one which ought 
not to be overlooked by the people of this coun- 





try, for most undoubtedly the faculty belo 
peculiarly to the wins ond nations. Loanee’ 
whom he (the lecturer) owed more than to any 
other living writer, in his “ Hero Worship,” thus 
referred to the exercise of this power. “It is 
strange,” said he, “after our beautiful Apollo 
statues, and clear, smiling mythuses, to come 
down upon the Norse gods ‘ brewing ale,’ to hold 
their feast with the seaJotun, sending out Thor to 
pet the cauldron for them in the Jotun country. 
hor, after many adventures, clapping the pot 
on his head like a huge hat, and walking off 
with it, quite lost in it, the ears of the pot 
reaching down to his heels! A kind of vacant 
hugeness, large, awkward gianthood, charac- 
terizes that Norse system; enormous force, as 
yet altogether untutored, stalking helpless with 
arge uncertain strides. Consider only their 
rimary mythus of the creation! The gods 

#3 got their giant Ymer slain—a giant 
made by ‘ warm wind,’ and much confused work, 
out of the conflict of frost and fire—determined 
on constructing a world with him. His blood 
made the sea, his flesh was the land, the rocks 
his bones—‘ good geology that!’—of his eye- 
brows they formed Asgard, their god’s dwell- 
ing; his skull was the great blue vault of 
immensity, and the brains of it became the 
clouds. What a hyper-Brobdignagian business ! 
Untamed thought, great, pita lke, enormous, 
to be turned in due time into the compact 
greatness, not giant-like, but godlike, and 
aeronEes than gianthood, of the Shakspeares, 
the Goethes! Spiritually, as well as bodily, 
these men are our progenitors.” The works 
of Albert Durer, and the great German artist 
to whom allusion had been made in the 
previous lectures, were also full of this power of 
the grotesque. The plates of “Death the 
Avenger,” and “Death the Friend,” were the 
most remarkable modern instances of the gro- 
tesque in its peculiar moral power he knew. In 
the one Death appears suddenly as a masquer 
in a masked ball at Paris; and, although the 
subject was similar to that which had been pre- 
viously treated by Dr. Young, he did not think 
that the German artist was indebted to Dr. 
Young for the idea. Dr. Young was remarkable 
for this power. 


** *Twas in the circle of the gay I stocd, 
Death would have entered, nature pushed him back.” 
Now mark the grotesque,— 

*¢ Supported by a doctor of renown, 

His point he gained :— 
Then artfully dismissed 

The sage; for Death designed to be concealed, 
He gave an old vivacious usurer 
His meagre aspect and his naked bones ; 
In gratitude for plumping up his prey, 
A pamper’d spendthrift, whose fantastic air, 
Well-fashioned figure, and cockaded brows, 
He took in change, and underneath the pride 
Of costly linen, tuck’d his filthy shroud. 
His crooked bow he straightened to a cane ; 
And hid his.deadly shafts in Myra’s eyes.” 


The other plate, “ Death the Friend,” showed 
the grotesque in its gentler power of teaching. 
The old sexton sat at the window of the chure 
tower; the summer evening was falling—Death 
had come for him, his ghostly horse waiting in 
the clouds ; and tolled for him at once the vesper, 
and the passing bell, while a little bird in 
the window-sill sings his vespers as the good 
man dies. The whole is full.of that poetry and 
that feeling which were so characteristic of the 
thirteenth century art, of the period when 
Walter, the Minnesinger, left this charge in his 
testament, “ Let the birds be fed daily on my 
grave.” 


I Trust you will allow me to offer afew remarks on 
Mr. Raskin’s contemptuous reply to my letter. I 
have made them as short as possible, as my aversion 
to idle controversy is as great as his own. 

1. Every word that is spoken to workmen in the 
way of instruction is of importance. Hence, words 
as well as substance, should be carefully considered, 
in addressing workmen for the first time on a 
branch of art in which it is proposed to instruct 
them. 

2. I confidently leave it to the decision of your 
readers, whether the term “cavil,” which Mr. 
Ruskin applies to my remarks, is more suited to my 
defence of ‘‘ limner,” or to his objection to it. 

3. Mr. Raskin’s mistakes are not more a subject of 
anxiety to me than those of any other lecturer on 
art ; I simply saw that he might inadvertently mis- 
lead others in his ignorance of the fact, that the strict 





meaning of “‘limner” is illuminator, and that at any 


rate it might fairly be used in that sense in a trans- 
lation of a medieval poem. Carey’s reputation is cer- 
tainly not likely to suffer by Mr. Ruskin’s unsup- 
ported dictum. 

4. With to the two kinds of illegibility 
which Mr. Ruskin points out, and which he might 
perhaps specify as— 

1. Mlegibility by cause of strangeness,— 

2. Mlegibility by cause of distanee,— 

I must confess that I have not wit enough to see 
any connection hetween the two; nor can I see that 
in defending black letter from the charge of “‘illegi- 
bility by cause. of strangeness,” there was any reason 
for alluding at all to ‘‘illegibility by cause of dis- 
tance,” unless his purpose was, as I supposed, publicly 
to ridicule the labour and thought of a living artist. 

: ie 





I DEEPLY regret that Mr. Ruskin should have written, 
and that you should have admitted, the inconsiderate 
and unprovoked attack upon Sir Charles Barry, which 
appeared in your last number ; and, as a member of 
the committee of the Architectural Museum, I feel 
bound to express publicly the regret I feel, and which 
I am sure will be felt by every member of our com.- 
mittee, that such an affront to one of our trus‘ees,. 
and the father of one of our own body, should have 
arisen from the discussion of lectures given within our 
walls, highly valuable as I consider these lectures to be. 
Sir Charles will not forget, I dare say, that th's 
attack comes from the same pen with a still more 
violent one against our lost Pugin,—a page in “ The 
Stones of Venice,” which I can never open upon without 
grief, and which in my copy I long since endeavoured 
to comfort myself by putting into mourning. Pugin, 
whom I can never cease to look upon as one of the- 
greatest lights of our age, and as the man from whom~ 
Mr. Ruskin has learned most of his best ideas on 
architecture, is there designated by him as “one of 
the smallest possible or concewable architects!” 
Mr. Ruskin’s maxim is perhaps, “ fight neither with 
small nor great, save only with the king ;” so that Sir 
Charles Barry and Pugin are his selected victims: . 
par nobile fratrum ! VINDEX. 








NEW PATENTS FOR IMPROVEMENTS 
_ IN CEMENTS. 


Mr. H. J. D. Scorr, of Woolwich, has. re- 
ceived a patent for the following object,—the. 
obtaining of more perfect chemical action than 
heretofore between the constituents of artificial. 
cement during their calcination, and_ thereby to-~ 
improve its qualities as to colour, plasticity, or 
tenacity, for moniting purposes, and durability 
in waterworks. He takes lime, and adds thereto 
any siliceous compound readily attainable, such 
as river mud or clay, in proportions dependent 
on the natural cement or hydraulic lime it is in- 
tended to imitate; 35 cwt. of lime and 30 ewt.. 
of the siliceous compound giving good results 
for ordinary purposes. These substances are to 
be reduced either with or without the assistance 
of water to an impalpable powder, and mixed 
intimately together. This compound is then - 

laced in iron moulds, and submitted to» 
ee eal or other pressure, sufficiently powerful 
to give solidity to the compound. e cakes. 
thus obtained are removed to a kiln, and sub- 
jected to calcination after the ordinary manner 
of burning cements ; the degree of heat to which. 
the cakes are subjected being regulated accord- - 
ing to the nature and relative amounts of the 
constituent substances, but using considerably’ 
less fuel, as the lime constituent is present in. 
the state of quick lime instead of carbonate. 
After calcination, the cakes are reduced to a 
powder, which may then be packed in barrels 
ready for the market. The patentee states, that 
by manufacturing cement in this manner he finds 
that the chemical c effected during the 
calcination of the constituents of the cement is 
more complete and uniform than when the ordi- 
nary method is employed. The improvement 
is se in his opinion, to the close proximity of 
the constituent particles produced by the hy- 

draulic or other pressure. In some cases hé 

finds it convenient to add the lime constituent 

to the siliceous earth in the state of chalk, and 

to effect the conversion of the chalk into lime 


by driving off its carbonic acid during the opera- 
tion of calcining the mixed materials solidified by 
pressure. When this plan of operating is 


adopted the temperature of the kiln must be 
ter, and the calcination of longer duration, 
oa is required in the process described above ;° 
in other words, it must be to that at pre- 
sent employed for burning the natural cements 
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gredients. pr the patentee are from, 
60 to 65 owt, of chalk to 30 cwt. ef clay, or 
other siliceous compounds. The claim made 


is for ‘The employment of hydraulic or other 
mechanical pressure in the mapner and for the 
purpose set forth.” 
mile Dupont, of -sur-Mer, has 
patented “ Improvements in the manufaeture of 
certain cements.” These improvements are 
stated in the specification to have reference to a 
cement which the patentee ealls Boulogne-sur- 
Mer Natural Portland Cement, the same being 
of analogous composition to the English artifici 
Portland cement, of which lime and clay are the 
constituents. The artificial Portland cement is 
formed by mixing suitable quantities of chalk 
and clay, which require long and expensive treat- 
ment to obtain the proper amalgamation of the 
lime and clay elements, by the reduction of them 
to a liquid state, and the decantation of the 
materi: But the natural cement which we 
are now about to deseribe is said to be formed 
from a marl or limestone, or from a mixture of 
marls or limestones, naturally containing a pro- 
portion of the requisite ingredients in a condition 


of-similar composition. The proportions of in- 











which admits of their being readily united by 
simple processes. Forthispurposevarions soilsare 
po are by the patentee, but especially those in 
the lower strata of the chalk formation—lime- 
stones or marls of a homogeneous texture, con- 
taining from 19 to 22 per cent. of clay. This 
clay ought to contain the smallest possible 
quantity of sand; not more, at all events, than 
one-twentieth part of its weight. The propor- 
tions of siliea and alumina which enter into its 
composition may vary without detriment. In 
localities where limestones are not to be found 
containing the requisite proportion of clay, their 
place may be supplied by employing a mixture 
of limestones or marls having different clayey 
bases, which, when united, will contain the 
requisite proportions. These matters being 
already combined with a considerable proportion 
of clay, their simple juxtaposition and trituration 
with water, to reduce them to a pasty state, is 
sufficient to produce perfect amalgamation by a 
simple process, without the necessity of havin 

recourse to those required in the preparation o: 
the ordinary Portland cement already mentioned. 
The trituration may be effected in vertical mills, 
but where mixed marls are used, the patentee 
prefers horizontal mills, similar to those em- 
ployed in grinding corn; enough water being 
added to facilitate the exit of the paste ina 
state sufficiently firm to be formed immediately 
into bricks, which must be dried preparatory to 
the baking. Limekilns or pottery kilns may be 
used for this process. The paste should be ex- 
posed for several hours to a good white heat, 
slowly got up; the temperature required being 
considerably higher than that needed for lime, 
and still more for ordinary cements. By the 
means described a product is obtained which, 
according to the patentee, presents the following 
characteristics :—The baked matter is sensibly 
shrunk without losing its primitive form ; it is, as 
it were, corned, and presents an appearance like 
that of fretted lime ; it has acquired a blackish, 
or greenish-grey tinge, and its fracture is 
granular. From this product it is indispensable 
to remove by a careful picking all the parts 

which are not sufficiently baked, and which, if 
present in the mass, would infallibly make the 
quality deteriorate. The bricks of baked masses 
are then pulverised by the ordinary methods, 
and converted into a natural cement, which is 
of an iron-grey colour, and always uniform in 


secondly, the employment of horizontal mills 


the said cement in those cases where it is ob- 
tained from a combination of marls or lime- 
stones, or where obtained from single marls 
or limestones, of a texture not sufficiently 
homogeneous ; thirdly, the employment of the 
said horizontal mills in the manufacture of the 
ordinary artificial Portland cement, from chalk 
and clay, separately obtained. 

Mr, Benjamin Fullwood, chemist, Bermondsey, 
has patented “Improvements in Cements.” 
The patentee’s purpose is thus stated ;—The 
invention consists in manufacturing cement by 
calcining together chalk or other native carbo- 
nate of lime and oxywuriate of lime, or an 
other chloride or chlorines, or muriate of soda, 
or any other muriate or muriatic acid; the 
object being to dissipate the carbonic acid gas 
contained in the chalk or carbonate of lime, and 
to replace it to some extent by chlorine or 
oxymuriatic gas. The quality of the cement 
thus produced may be modified by mixing with 
it native or manufactured oxide of zinc, or 
other cementitious or colouring matters, in the 
proportion of about one part by measure to 
seven of the cement, or in other suitable pro- 
ortion. The process is to be carried out in the 
ollowing manner: —a kiln, somewhat similar 
to a lime-kiln, is to be employed, but having a 
wide orifice at top to facilitate the dispersion of 
the evolved carbonic acid gas ; about 13 owt. of 
coal, coke, or other fuel, is first laid at the 
bottom of the kiln, and above it is laid about 
one ton of chalk, or other native carbonate of 
lime; above this, in a powdered state, is placed 
1} ewt. of either of the chlorides or muriates 
already named; another layer of fuel and one 
of the above materials are alternately deposited 
until the kiln is eharged. The fire is then 
kindled, and the charge is allowed to ealcine in 
the common manner adopted for burning lime- 
stone. The materials, when sufficiently cal- 
eined, are-drawn from the kiln, ground, sifted, 
and packed for use. 

A variation of the proeess is by dissolvin 
in water the soluble chloride or muriate, an 
immersing the ehalk or other native carbonate 
therein, so as to cause it to become saturated 
with the solution before placing it in the kiln. 





nality ; being equal, at the same time, to the 

t English artificial cement, while the processes 
by which it is obtained are considerably more ' 
economical. 

Another improvement has reference to the 
manufacture of Portland cement (or that which | 
is formed from chalk and clay separately), by | 
employing in the trituration of its materials, the | 
horizontal mills already mentioned, instead of | 
the vertical mills hitherto in use, less effectually 
according to the statement of the patentee. The | 
— nature of the improvements claimed, is 

efined by the patentee under. three. heads ay 
“First, the formation of a ecment, which he’ 
ealls the Boulogne-sur-Mer Natural Portland | 
Cement, obtained from natural marls, or lime- 
stones, employed singly, or in combinations; 


The oxide of zinc, or other cementitious or 
colouring matter referred to, as fit for mixi 
with the cement produced as before described, 
may either be so mixed with it after calcination, 
or it may be mixed beforehand, and calcined 
with it according as their properties are more 
or less volatile. The patentee does net .confine 
himself to the exact proportion stated, but con- 
siders them the most useful for ordinary cases. 
He claims as his improvement the manufacture 
of cement by caleining with coal, coke, breese, 
or other like fuel,—chalk or other carbonate of 
lime, and a metallic earth, or alkaline, chloride, 
or muriate, or chlorine, or muriatic acid, with 
or without the admixture of oxide of zinc, or 
other cemetitious or colouring matter; before or 
after calcination. 


for grinding the materials employed in forming 





SANITARY SUBWAYS. 


THE proposal to form a ie tly for the 
drainage, mates-supply sud gas, has been made 
more than once at long intervals, and the 
allowed to rest. The last proposition to this 
effect is one by Mr. W. Austin, of whose dain. 
pipes and other inventions we have before now 
spoken. The annexed diagram will explain his 
intentions. 

The projector proposes to run his large drains 
from streets into sewers constructed at a con. 
siderable depth on each side of the river 
(beneath the shores), between high and low 
water mark ; to convey the soil to the extreme 
parts of London, to be pumped up into reser. 


Y | voirs, for the purpose of manure, or dise 


into the river below the influence of the tide, 
beyond Barking-creek. Over the sewer of 
streets is a strong, continued stage of iron and 
wood, upon which runs a railway and tram. 
way, wit ansaayn on ve side, one these 
are iron girders, to carry the main pipes for 
water, ine these girders are ok at suflcan 
distances apaxt to suit the lengths of the pipes. 
A brick arch spans the whole. The pa 3 
and crown of arch, filled in with conerete, 
receivethe paving. An.eye and horizontal shaft 
is formed through the arch to footways, front: 
ing each house, for the service pipes to pass on. 
to the supply pipes, laid in an opening t 
running lengthways and level with paths. The 
electric wires are suspended to the soffit of the 
arch. The sewer ot lemael are proposed to be 
ventilated by coke fires and shafts, and iron 
man-hole traps are to be placed at intervals in. 
the crown of the areh. 
REFBRENCES. 

. Horizontal fives for collecting foul gases from 
sewer. 
. Patent water-trap over gully-hole. 
House sewage pipe. 
Low level of sewage waters. 
. Flood level of storm waters. 
Outflow to river. 
. Supply pipes. 
Pipe ag te for consuming foul gases from 

sewers, 
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THE GUILDHALL OF LONDON. 


Tue state of our Guildhall has often appeared 
to me a sad disgrace to the chief city of the 
world, especially when we look at Venice, and 
most of the cities of north Italy and Flanders. 
Just ten years ago in company with the immor- 
tal Turner, and artists still with us, and not un- 
known to the present Lord Mayor, this subject 
was debated; that art in all its branches, sculp- 
ture, painting; and architecture, had been more 
encouraged under the patronage of great com 
mercial cities than any other; and it was 0 
served, that if ever Mr. Moon became . 
Mayor, London might, though late, share the 
same honour. The auspicious year has ype 
There is still Guildhall with its hideous roof au 
blank walls, and’ unworthy front; and ae 
now are. men amongst us who could do te 
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work, and love it too. I trust the opportunity 
may not be lost: let us have a tower and spire 
at the end of King-street to rival Brussels, and 
jet the vacant wall spaces of the hall receive 
frescoes commemorating some of the great 
deeds of former days of our good citizens: 
there they would be near —— to the eye to 
be seen; and there is no public building in 
London so thronged with passers-by. any 
an idle apprentice, too, might take encourage- 
ment for good therefrom, and ere long prove a 
worthy son of London, and benefactor of 
mankind. “Non Nosis.” 








THE OXFORD MUSEUMS COMPE- 
TITION. 


Tue design marked “ Nisi Dominus, &e.” has 
been chosen, and a delegacy appointed to see it 
earried out, if it can be done for a sum not 
exceeding 30,0007. The envelope containing 
the motto had not been opened in time for our 
impression, but it is understood that the desi 
is by Messrs. Deane and Woodward, of Cork. 
The other designs which it is said are to receive 
prizes are “ Fiat Justitia,” “A. Z.” and “Cross- 
compasses.” The question of whether either of 
the designs marked “ Fiat Justitia” and “ Nisi 
Dominus ” be selected, was only carried by four, 
ina house of 132. ; . 

This is all gossip: nothing is known officially 
beyond the fact of ‘ Nisi Dominus ” being the 
chosen plan, but the envelopes will have been 
opened and the prizes awarded by the time our 
number reaches the public. 








OUR BRIDGES. 


Tuat which has often and long since been 
treated by the Builder, the insufficiency of 
bridgeway across the Thames, has at last become 
a serious topic of discussion amongst all inte- 
rests of the metropolis. The frequent interrup- 
tions, permanent retardation, and occasional 

aralysis, of commerce by these ducts have 
orced all classes of trade into consultation for 
the remedy of so great a grievance. Many new 
and amusing expedients are recommended,—to 
establish ferries above and the tunnel beneath 
the stream; to throw out fiying galleries on 
cantelevers for London-bridge ; erect new piers 
aud additional suspension causeways to Hunger- 
ford; and, pending the erection of new bridges, 
in order to ease the concentric flow of popula- 
tion and traffic, to acquire at once the rather 
eccentric aisance by Vauxhall, and the yet 
remoter realization of Battersea pier-dams ! 

It has been shown that the most central 
hridge, the soundest, the easiest of access by 
level roads, and the most useful, as intermediate 
between the busy and crowded haunts of trade, 
is all but deserted because of the toll; and all 
agree that while traffic increases, two years 
must elapse, or more probably three, before any 
~- new structure can be completed. In 
such case, what is to become of the trade of 
London during the interval? Blackfriars is 
crippled and on crutches—Westminster para- 
lyzed and palsied ! 

~— the possible contingency of a sum- 
mary defection of three or four piers at West- 
minster in one swoop—an intense frost and 
sudden thaw might do it—and this might befal 
om er yi more — structure, even 

ough in tottering o we may confide in 
the ioe that ee sion om us over: 
m such case, then, what resource is there but to 
buy the arched or suspended erections now held 
and tolled by companies? To rent the toll- 
bridges would, if it could be done, give tempo- 
Tary ease, but at least two new ones are indis- 
pensable. 

In ordinary cases of exigency, such as the 
flooding of a lake, the usual mode adopted for 
letting off accumulated water is to cat one main 
channel in that position which is most obvious 
for an outflow. In the tide of opulation, as 
incessant and uncontrollable as the floods from 
heaven, a similar course should be adopted. 

ere can be no doubt as to the point of pres- 
sure: Waterloo-bridge at once stands out most 
Conspicuously as the main artery, conducting, 
a only from the central metropolis of the 

urrey side, but to and from the great southern 
way terminus. 





Comparison has been made most aptly by a 
correspondent of the Builder between the pro- 
fusion of majestic bridges (majestic for the 
inferior Seine) and gracieuse quays of Paris, and 
the niggardly, if not neglectful, stint of both in 
London. The wealth and munificence of either 
capital cannot be gauged by any such circum- 


stances. In Paris the state assumes the offices of 


municipality: in London, private enterprise has 
for the most part built bridges, as it has also 
consolidated railroads. It is, however, time to 
profit a little by the examples of our enlightened 
neighbours and allies in a particular so vitally 
affecting the commerce of London and of the 
nation. “Q” 








PHOTOGRAPHY. 


WE have had before us for some time a series 
of Views in Gloucestershire, photographed by 
Mr. Joseph Cundall,* and several in Hastings, 
by the same photographer, most of them extra- 
ordinary specimens of this extraordinary art. It 
is not possible to go beyond cael them in 
excellence. Our more immediate object in men- 
tioning them is, to point out the value of the 
process for many engineering and architectural 
purposes. The Glouces ire series, for ex- 
ample, were made for the engineer of a particular 
project, and were laid before a committee of the 

ouse of Commons, who were thus made as 


well acquainted with the line of country to be| 


passed through, as if they had themselves tra- 
velled it. 8 


than consult Mr. Cundall. 
The first part of “‘ Photographic Delineations 


of the Scenery, Architecture, and Antiquities of 


Great Britain and Ireland,” by Mr. Russell 
Sedgfield, has just now appeared,} and it pro- 
mises to be an important work. This part con- 
tains the fine Norman Tower and the Abbey- 
gate, at Bury St. Edmunds ; the north transept 
of Norwich cathedral, and part of the cloisters 
of the edifice; and the west front of Benham 
Priory, Norwich. About eight parts are to be 
issued eath year—The Photographic Society 
have recommenced their meetings. We are 
looking on, and may have somethmg to say 
thereanent. 








BLACKFRIARS-BRIDGE. 


Ata Court of the Common Council, on the 7th, 
the Bridge-house Committee brought up a report, 
wherein they said,—‘‘ We have fully and careiully 
considered the whole subject, and are of opinion that 
instead of taking down and rebuilding Blackfriars- 
bridge, the bridge should be repaired by substituting, 
in lieu of the present timber centreing, wrought-iron 
ribs, to be placed under the centre arch and the one 
adjoining, as recommended by the report of Messrs. 
Walker, Burges, and Cooper.” 

The following amendment was put and earried :— 
“That the report be referred back to the committee, 
with instructions to take the necessary steps for 
causing to be taken down and rebuilt the defective 
pier, and sueh portions of the two arches resting upon 
it as may be considered necessary.” 








Mont Bianc.—With a vivacity and freshnessas 
great as when he first told the story of Mont Blanc, 
now several years ago, Mr. Albert Smith (Albert 
Durer, shall we call him ?) is again, at the Egyptian 
Hall, amusing and edifying the public, who still goin 
crowds to listen to him, and be pleased. On the pre- 
sent occasion he takes them to Switzerland by way of 
Holland, and shows them a number of new views, 
charmingly painted by Mr. Beverley, including 
Amsterdam, on the Rokin Canal, looking towards the 
site of the Old Bourse; the Village of Broek; the 
High Street of Berne, with the clock-tower ; the Pass 
of the Gemmi ; the Hut lately erected on the Grands 
Mulets ; Lyons; and the Place de la Concorde, Paris 
(a glittering seene) ; besides a Panorama of the Rhine, 
painted by M. Groppius, of Berlin—to which he sings 
a witty, sharp-shooting account of the chief objects 
of interest that line the banks and stud the waters of 
the green river. In the midst of his pleasant singing 
and sketches of character—some of the latter not quite 
so strong as others—Mr. Smith manages to introduce 
both knowledge and wisdom, and to some extent in- 
structs while he altogether amuses. The entertain- 
ment is so materially changed, that all who have been 
must go again. 





* Published at 168, New Bond-street. 
+ 8. High'ey, 32, Fleet-street, London. 


hould any of our readers need 
assistance of this sort, they cannot do better 


THE OPENING FOR ST. PAUL'S. 


WHILE so much interest is being manifested for 
the preservation of the open space now unoccupied at 
the east end of St. Paul’s Church-yard, I am induced 
to offer the following suggestion, believing that it 
would obviate the difficulty now experienced in effeet- 
ing that object—at least, to a considerable extent. 

What I would propose is, that the committee who 
have charge of the improvements, should purchase 
the three houses in Old Change, between Cannon- 
street and Watling-street, and now facing St. Paul’s 
Church-yard, pull them down, and to the site so 
obtained, throw in the now useless roadway in front 
of them. - 

I would then propose to draw a convex curved line 
from the north-west corner of Cannon-street to the 
west front of the warehouse attached to St. Paul’s 
School, and add to the above site the corner of the 
now vacant ground cut off by this line. From these 
three sources a building site would be obtained at 
least as large, if not ] , than the triangular piece 
of ground in dispute, which is valued at 60,0007. 

The expense of obtaining this would be the price 
of the three houses in Old Change. I have no data 
from which to value these correctly ; but, assuming 
the opposite side of the street to be built up again, 
which it certainly will be, if some such arrangement 
as this is not hit upon, I fancy they would be dear 
at 15,000/.; but say 20,000/. to be safe, it results 
that the committee could effect for 20,0007. what 
it is now proposed to obtain at the sacrifice of 
' 60,0007. 

This, however, is taking the worst view of the case, 
for the piece of ground I now propose should be occu- 
pied, is so much more compact than the acute angled 
triangle at present available, and possesses a frontage 
so much more commanding, that, assuming the 
superficial extent to be the same, it would be more 
| Valuable to the extent of 10,0007. or 12,000/. at 
east. : 
| Indeed, if I am not very mueh mistaken, the im- 
provement might, with good management, be effected . 
| for a very small sum—say 10,000/. or 12,0007. which 
'E am sure the Common Council would not grudge, - 
though they may fairly hesitate when called upon to 
sacrifice 60,000/. for the object. 
JAMES FERGUSSON. 











| A DESIGN FOR THE GOVERNMENT 
OFFICES. 


Tue particulars given by us of the design for — 
the erection of an extensive pile of buildings for — 
Government offices in and near Downing-street, 
, Submitted to Sir W. Molesworth by Mr. Tar- 

ring, having excited attention, and the 1g 20d 
ance of the subject being generally felt, we have . 
' stepped ma out of our usual course, and 
| have engraved an illustration of the design. As - 
we have already said, the proposition contem- 
‘plates the removal of the buildings between the 
‘Horse Guards and Great George-street, West- 
minster, as far as Charles-street, and the block 
‘of houses between King-street and Parliament- 





\street. The site of Dover House, it is sug- 
‘gested, should form a public entrance into St. 
' James’s-park. 


The building now occupied by the Council 
Office and Board of Trade is seen to form one 
wing of the facade towards Whitehall : a similar 
wing would extend from about Fludyer-street 
to Thesles- steeds the two being connected by a 
lofty centre, with arched entrance. The whole 
frontage would be about 700 feet. On the 
north side facing the Horse Guards, and the 
south side facing Charles-street, the buildings _ 
are carried down into the park, to a distance of 
400 feet, and have in each front a centre and 
arched entrance. The front in the park looking 
westwards and the front in itehall are 
alike, and the whole would form an oblong 

ile of building, 700 feet by 400 feet, with four 
es. 

The interior, it will be seen by the _ is 
divided into three squares by two rows of build- 
i ing parallel with the north and south 
sides, connected by archways. The cost has been 
estimated at nearly 700,000/. We mentioned that 
the Government are now paying nearly 20,0007. 
a year for rent and repairs of disconnected and 
inconvenient buildings, but we are told that the 
sum is at least 25,000/. ayear. It may be well 
to state, as a feature in the Design, that a 
great portion of it could be carried into effect 





without at all disturbing the offices now occu- 
pied by the Government im the locality. 
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PROVINCIAL NEWS, 

Kettering, —The east end of Kettering Church 
has recently had a new window of stained glass 
put up, in the Perpendicular style, representing 
our Saviour as the good shepherd, and angelic 
figures united hy wreaths and garlands of 
flowers. Lt was executed hy Messrs. Webb and 
Nixon, of Kettering, who have ornamented five 
other windows in the south aisle. It is in con- 
templation to fit up the north aisle in a similar 
manner, 
Reading.The market-place facade of the 
Corn Exehange is now leted, with the ex- 
ception of the clock, which is te be illuminated. 
It is regretted that the corporation did not pro- 
vide for a better entrance. The exchange itself 
is also poguensing with rapidity, and, about the 
end of January, the corn business will be trans- 
ferred from the market-place to the new building. 


Henley-on-Thames.—The parish church of this 
town was reopened on the Ist inst. after havin 
been repaired and restored. The cost incurre 
amounts to about 5,000/, On the north side a 
new aisle has been added, the church now havin 
four aisles: all the galleries have been removed, 
as have also all the old-fashioned pews: one 
gallery has been erected over the western 
entrance, the space beneath forming a lobb 
to the chief door. The seats are all open, ma 
are of solid oak. The roof is almost entirely 
new, and the restoration of the clerestory of the 
nave, which was before hidden and partly de- 
stroyed, coustitutes a new feature. Two new 
windows, of stained glass, have been inserted, 
one at each end of the nave. The one over the 
altar represents Christ blessing his apostles 
immediately before his ascension. The roof of 
the prea is of carved oak, and the nave por- 
tion coloured with devices. The floor is laid 
with encaustio tiles, charged with designs. ‘The 
communion-table is of cedar of Lebanon, carved. 
’ Around the walls and heads of arches are texts 
from scripture, evangelical emblems, &c. in illumi- 
nated style. The plaster partition which enclosed 
the tower has been removed, and the arches, 
coloured and gilded, thrown into the chureh, 
beneath which the monuments and tablets, 
formerly in the church, and attached to the walls, 
are collected and placed, The pulpit is of carved 
oak, as are also the reading-desk and lectern. 
The chureh is fitted up for gas. The warming 
is effected by hot-water pipes. The contractor 
for the whole of the works was Mr. R. Owth- 
waite, of Henley ; the architect, Mr. Ferrey. 


Twerton.—The parochial schools here, erected 
by means of a Government grant of 630/. and by 
donations of rather more than 1,000/. were 
formally opened on Monday week by the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells. Mr. C. E. Davis was the 
architect; Mr. Treasure, of Bath, the builder ; 
and Mr. Hamlen, of Clifton, the carpenter. 

Shefield.— Plans have been prepared by 
Messrs. Weightman, Hadfield, oa die for 
erecting a new Exchange News-room, with 
central telegraph-office, at the east end of the 
Shambles here. The plan is to carry an upper 
story over that end. The entrance will be at 
the corner of King-street and the Haymarket. 
At the corner of the Fruit-market and Hay- 
market will be a telegraph-office. The upper 
story will contain a room, 57 feet long by 30 feet 
wide, and at the end of it a private telegraph- 
panic and bed-rooms for the clerks of the tele- 
graph, 

oucaster.—The external restoration of Christ 
Church, Doncaster, has been completed by 
Messrs, Anelay, builders, The pinnacles and 
finials, as well as other parts of masonry injured 
by the heavy gales of last. year, have been re- 
paired. The internal arrangements have been 
finished. The subsoriptions for: the required 
purposes amounted to 267/. 7s. 

anchester.--From want of accommodation 
at the Mechanies’ Institution, Qooper-street, 
arrangements have been in progress for the eree- 
tion of a new building, of an extensive and im- 
portant character so far as regards this class of 
institutions ; and owing to the spirited manner 
im which the canvass for subscriptions has been 
carried on, a sum of 5,600/. has been raised. A 
plot of land has been purchased for the new in- 
stitution, with frontage to David-street on the 


It. is nearly quadrangular in form, and the plot 
contains 900 square yards, which is about 200 
more the area occupied by the existing 
building. It is intended shortly to commence 
the erection of the institution, and Mr, J. E. 
Gregan, ef this town, architect, has prepared 
aoe for that perpen The building is to be 
ve stories high Gcluding basement), and the 
pore froni will he towards David-street. Tt 
is to be constructed of fine stock brick, with 
hed Yorkshire stone dressings. the 
sement story, the windows of which will be 
half their height above the ground, there will 
be five class-rooms or lofty cellars, and also 
warming apparatus to heat the reoms above. 
On the ‘ground floor there wilt be a news-room, 
reading-room, library-room, and board-room, the 
entrance being from the centre of the David- 
street front, a spacious vestihule being ap- 
proached by several steps, ascending to the first 
floor, On the second story there will be for 
female pupils a large class-room, 65 feet long 
by 21 feet 6 inches wide, Besides smaller 
nooms, in this story is situated the principal 
hall, It extends the entire length of the site 
from 5 ee to Hart-street. This hall is 
76 feet long, 40 feet wide, and 28 feet high. 
The central part of the fourth stery is oecupied 
by the upper portion of the hall, whose altitude 
is equal fo that of two stories. In the frout 
there is a class-room for girls, adjoming which 
is a cloak-room. On the en side 
there are two rooms for the resident porter, and 
the staircase which leads to the top st In 
the fifth story there will he a class-room, front- 
ing towards David-street, the same dimensions 
as the one on the fourth story 4 a room parallel 
to Major-street, 65 feet long, by 21 feet 6 inches 
wide; a third on the Hart-street side, 40 feet 


don-street, 32 feet-by 19 feet 6 ches; various 
intervening spaces being applied as convenienees, 
The building will be in the Italian style of 
architecture. The contractor is Mr. George 
Harrop, of Hulme.——The question of a new 
town hall for Manchester has been mooted, and 
a hint thrown out that it will be desirable to 
append suitable eourts for the holding of assizes 
here, A site, somewhat objectionable it is said, 
has also been hinted at, - The amalgamation or 
fusion. of the borough of Salford with the city of 
Manchester, for borough and sanitary purposes, 
has also been s mate Strenuous efforts, we 
hear, will be made, jointly by the corporations 
of Manchester and Salford, to obtain, as speedily 
as possible, an additional communication between 
the city and the borough, by the erection of a 
bridge over the Irwell, near the railway bridge 
in Water-street. There is hope that an Act of 
Parliament will not be needed, and that the im- 
provement will be effected at a very much 
smaller cost than has hitherto appeared possible, 
Oldham.—The foundation-stone of a new. 
grammar-school, to be erected at Greenacres, 
was laid on Saturday week. 
Accrington.—Public buildings, to_be called 
the Accrington Peel Institution, are to be ereeted 
chere by a company, to whom the money (about 
1,000/.), collected for a memorial to the late Sir 
Robert Peel, has been handed over. The build- 
ings are popeae to accommodate the local 
Mechanical Institution at a nominal rent, besides 
roviding for public meetings, balls, concerts, 
te The building, according to the local Guar- 
dian, is proposed to be erected in Blackburn- 
street. It will occupy the space between Union- 
street and Foundry-street, with the principal 
front forming the line of Piccadilly. is front 
will consist of a centre and wings, the centre 
forming a covered arcade or carriage-drive. The 
arcade will have three bold deeply-recessed arch- 
ways, 10 feet wide each. The arcade occupying 
the centre of the principal front also forms the 
base of a.portico of eight Corinthian columns, 
supporting entablature and pediment. The 
wings of the principal front and the two side 
fronts to Union-street and Foundry-street will 
be pierced on each side with three arched win- 
dow openings. The stone for the entire building 
will be from a neighhouring quarry, of a very 
durable character, it is said, Be light, agreeable 
colour, that for the principal fronts being spe- 
cially selected for the purpose: the whole will 





West, Major-street on the north, Abingdon- 
street on the east, and Hart-street on the south. 





be finely olished, as the stone admits of a supe- 


by 24 feet; and a fourth on the side next. Abing- : 


arrangement of the building will consist—on the 
ground story of entrance-hall (24 sasingean), 
vestibule, principal staircase, 25 feet wide; on 
the right of the will be a small 
lecture-room, 45 feet by 26 feet ; committee and 
class-rooms on the left, a publie news-reom, 48 


feet by 18 feet, and -room, 32 feet by 26 
we Bene wenger grt | also ——— for 

e -office. welling-house large 
eodkit and refreshment-rooms are alsa provided 


at the back of the principal staircase, over whieh 
are the resident’s apartments and a subscription 
billiard-room. ‘The first, or principal floor, will 
be devoted entirely to a large —_ hall or 
assembly-room, 120 feet long, 45 feet wide, and 
26 feet high, having at one end a retimag-room, 
over which is a gallery for orchestral p i 
The walls of the room will be decorated with 
panelled pilasters, having enrichments of fruit 
and flowers in high relief. A bold modillion 
eornice and enriched frieze runs round the entire 
room, from which springs a eoved and panelled 
ceiling, with large cireular central panel, inclosing 

erforated flowers and other enrichments. The 

nilding throughout will be heated with hot air, 
and provision made in all rooms for ventilation, 
The style of architeeture adopted throughout is 
of the modern Ttalian echoed, from the designs 
of Mr. J. Green, architect, Portsmouth, near 
Todmorden, under whose superintendence the ’ 
works are to be executed. Mr. R. Smith, ‘of 
Burnley, is the contractor for the masons’ work, 
and Mr. James Hindle, of Accrington, for the 
carpenter and jomers’ department. The total 
cost of the building, exclusive of land, ‘will be 
about 7,500/. 

Sunderland —The Dock Company have given 
notice of their intention to appy or powers to 
raise capital for the extension of their dock, by 
the construction of graving docks, slipways, &c, 
for the convenience and accommodation of the 
large class of vessels now built in the Wear, 
During a late storm two of the coffer dams of 
the dock.works were broken by the force of the 
sea, and in the new works of the dock exten- 
sion there was upwards of 14 feet of water. 
But there is now in equation a large syphon. 
and a chain pump, worked by a steam-engine, 
employed in throwing the water out of the 
dock, and it is expected to be cleared entirely in 
a short period, when the excavation will again 
be proceeded with. ; 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—The public works in 
the counties of Northumberland and Durham, 
for which notiees have been given for the 
ensuing session of Parliament, are unusually 
numerous and extensive. In Neweastle the 
plans and sections of Mr. Dobson’s projeet for 
taking the opportunity afforded the late 
destructive fire to substitute for the old and 
narrow chares of the quay new and- spacious 
streets, and for forming a broad and lengthened 

uay from the Swirl to the Ouseburn, have been 
dul lithographed and deposited; as also those 
of Mr. Brooks’ plan for removing Tyne-bridge 
higher up, and so, by means of a swing-bridge, 
to open up the navigation of the upper portion 
of the river, which Titherto has no acces- 
sible to the shipping, owing to the lowness and 
narrowness of the arches of the present struc. 
ture. 

Gateshead—Mr. Hall, the town surveyor, 
has elaborated and completed Acs plan for elaeat- 
ing “good out of evil,’ and the necessary 
power will be obtained next session for the eon- 
struction of a new quay, and offices and stores, 
on the site and in the neighbourhood of the 
memorable “ Bertram’s warehouses.” 

Glasgow.—A range of buildings are to be 
sao in ek prey for the a of 

asgow Bank, and other purposes, having a 
ijetaee of 312 feet. The style is pelle eg 
mixed old Seotch and Flemish ; and. the build. 
ing will include a tower at the angle, next 
Nelson-street. Mr. Rochead is the arebiteot.: 
the Messrs. Taylor will be the builders. 

Panmure House ( Arbroath).—In order to form 
some idea of Panmure House as it now appears, 
says the Arbroath Guide, persons who have a 
remembrance of the former venerable building 
must imagine it- completely encased in’ the new. 
In the interior the old building has been turned - 
ta good acconnt. The huge ball-room still re- 
mains; and, in consequence of the windows 





rior finish in this style of work, The interior 


being modernised, may be said to be enlarged. 
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The'principal old oaken staircase and balustrade 


—the latter formed of carved oaken pillars— 
still remain, and other relics of old Panmure 
House are not wanting. Everything that can 
conduce to comfort and luxury is here seen 
united. Suites of commodious sitting-rooms, 
bed-rooms, dressing-rooms, and bath-rooms are 
found on each successive: floor. By means of 
machinery, dinner is to be conveyed to the 
dining-room ; while by some sort of crane process 
descending ree in a wooden case, running the 
entire height of the building, and in its centre, 
similar in construction to the elevators used in 
factories, and extending from the ground-floor 
to the different floors above, necessary 
articles, such as fuel, &c. may be conveyed 
ee as well?] to the different apartments, 
m the lower to the upper parts of the build- 
The library roof, as well as the roofs of a 
number of the larger sitting-rooms—more espe- 
cially the drawing-rooms and dining-rooms— 
are remarkable for their cornices and ornamental 
work, some of which was executed very many 
earsago. The flights of stairs connecting the 
Jifferent floors are spiral, as in old castellated 
buildings, but devoid of abruptness. The front 
view of the e of buildings must extend to 
at least from 400 to 500 feet. Instead of the 
‘principal entrance being, as formerly, to the 
west, it is now to the east, fronting Arbroath. 
Two new lodges have been erected at the ter- 
mination of the wide approach and carriage- 
road proceeding eastward. Mr. Bryce, of Edin- 
burgh, is the architect. 


etna 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY MEDALS. 


Strver medals were awarded to Mr. Edwin 
Frederick Hall, for the best painting from. the life, in 
the life school; Mr. Henry Harrison Martin, for the 
best painting from the ‘living draped model; Mr. 
ag Garland, for the best drawing from the life ; 
Mr. Jo 
Mr. H 





hn Adams, for the best model from the life ; 
. Henry W. Banks Davis, for a model from the 
life; Mr. Benjamin C. Norton, for the best drawing 
from the antique; Mr. A.J. Barrett, for the best 
model from the antique; Mr. Charles Lock Eastlake, 
for the best architectural drawing, of the south front 
of Burlington House; Mr. Edgar Philip Brock, for 
the best perspective drawing in outline ; Mr. Henry 
Banks Davis, for the best drawing in Sciography. 








AUCTIONEERS AND BUILDERS. 


In the Lambeth County Court, an action was 
lately brought by Mr.Cox, house-agent and auctioneer, 
against the widow of a builder named Ellis, under 
circumstances of some importance to the trades con- 
cerned. It appeared that the plaintiff had been an 
auctioneer for six years, and had invented a new mode of 
carrying on the auction department. Instead of charg- 
ing the wonted commission, he made a smaller charge, 
conditionally, that as regarded estates or other property 
intrusted to his auction, and which might be bought 
in, and afterwards sold at auction by another agent, 
without a written withdrawal being given to him by 
the vendor, he (Cox) was to be entitled to one-third 
of the commission to the amount realised at the sale. 
The plaintiff now alleged, that the defendant had sold 
her soc d without such written notice being given 
him, and he claimed 397. 0s. 6d. for commission, regis- 
tration fees, and other incidental expenses. 

Defendant's solicitor stated that his client’s hus- 
ge — _ an extensive business as a 

uilder, died, leaving his property mortgaged. Mrs. 
Ellis wishing to it, and te liquidate some 
building claims, she employed the plaintiff to dispose 
of it at Garraway’s, and it was ultimately bought in. 
The day after the auction Mrs. Ellis paid plaintiff 
67. 2s. 6d. for expenses incurred, and for his agency, 
and plaintiff gave the defendant a receipt in full of 
all demands ; at the same time distinctly telling the 
plaintiff, he should have nothing more to do with 
the disposal of the property. In February, the pro- 
perty was sold by Mr. Wilkinson for 1,500/. which, 
coming to plaintiff’s ears, he made at once the pre- 
sent demand. Defendant’s solicitor commented upon 
the way in which the plaintiff made out his claim ; 
and upon evidence’ being given to the purport of his 
defence, the jury returned a verdict for the defendant. 


—_— ———<— 


Cross-LEcceD Erriares.—Mr. Boutell’s paper 
on brasses, as reported by you in page 578, Be 
that cross-legged effigies have never been found on 
the continent of Europe in any single instance. In 








your volume for 1853, page 2, there is mention made 


PORTABLE STEAM TRAVELLING CRANE. 
Av the Birmingham Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers, a very interesting per was lately read by 
Mr. W. Fairbairn, of Manchester, descriptive of a 
newly-invented steam travelling crane, the construc- 
tion of Messrs. Dunn, Hattersley, and Co. of that 
city. The advantages proposed by the new crane 
were, that the steam-power travels with the traversing 
carriage, and does not require any longitudinal shafts 
or bearings, the machine closely resembling the 
general appearance of the ordinary travelling cranes, 
commonly used by masons and contractors. The 
longitudinal way, transverse carriage, and crab, are 
arranged in the ordinary manner; while the steam- 
engine and boiler, with the driving gear, are sup- 
ported on a platform at one extremity of the trans- 
verse carriage, being fixed to it, and travelling with it 
in a longitudinal direction whenever so required. The 
steam travelling crane which formed the subject of 
the paper was designed for the contractors for the 
Grand Trunk Railway of Canada, Messrs. Peto, 
Brassey, and Betts, and intended to be employed in 
the construction of the works of that railway, and is, 
in effect, a new application of the portable steam- 
engine. A pair of small direct-acting horizontal 
high-pressure steam-engines are secured to the main 
timbers of the traversing carriage, the boiler being 
constructed for burning wood, the cheapest and most 
abundant Canadian fuel. The tubes are made of 
solid copper, without seam or joint, so that the acid 
from the wood should not corrode them. The engine 
and boiler, with the driving gear, are protected from 
the weather by a cabin, constructed of light frame- 
work, and covered with a corrugated iron roof, so as 
to render the machinery complete. It was stated at 
the meeting that the cost of the whole was 550/. in- 
cluding the engine and boiler, but exclusive of the 
timber-work for the frame of the traveller platform 
and shed over the engine, which were not sent out, 
and would be supplied in Canada. The estimated 
expense of the entire could not exceed 6507. The 
crane was intended for lifting 10 tons, and moving 
that weight in any position : it would, however, take 
more, 








Potices of Books. 


VARIORUM. 


“The British Almanac of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge for 1855” 
(Knight and Co. 90, Fleet-street), appears, as 
usual, in company with its ‘“‘ Companion,” which 
contains the ordinary amount of interesting 
matter connected with current topics; such as 
articles on the sanitary state of town dwellings ; 
the occupations of the people ; the census of the 
United States, 1850; abstracts of new Acts of 
Parliament and of other Parliamentary docu- 
ments and proceedings ; and on architecture and 
public improvements. The last of these is more 
particularly devoted to street improvements and 
general progress, and it is illustrated with en- 
Gravee sketches of the interior of St. George’s 

all, Liverpool; St. Olave’s Grammar School, 
Horsley-down; Balmoral Castle; and a plan of 
the new mi eg Cattle Market. A 
a Sag on “The Late Payment of Weekly 

s, considered in connection with Sunday 
Trading in London,” by “ A Layman,” has been 
sent us by Mr. Rivington, of Waterloo-place, 
London. It contains some strong evidence in 
favour of payment of wages on the Fridays, and 
at farthest, on the Saturday forenoons, instead 
of the late Saturday system still so prevalent. 
It appears that almost uniformly the early pay- 
ment of weekly wages has worked exceedingly 
well, and without leading to the least irregularity 
of attendance on the Saturdays. A number of 
instances are quoted in evidence, collected from 
atc information, kindly contributed by such 
rms as Messrs. Spottiswode, Hansitd and 
others. Messrs. Cox {ore and Wyman, the 
Printers to the East 
having now for a considerable period adopted 
the system of paying wages on the Friday even- 
ing, it gives them much gratification to be able 
to state that even in extreme or exceptional 
cases a y willingness and a prompt 
attendance on the part of those in their em- 
i gr have uniformly been observed, so that 
hey seem to have a settled feeling in favour 
of the Friday ew which are esteemed as 
an advantage by the rar go bea It must be 
admitted, ce , that the conduct of so high 
a class of employés as compositors forms no 
criterion as to that of the working classes gene- 





ndia Company, say that | peo 
oO 


with very few exceptions, have been thankfully 
received, and have not been abused, by any class 
of our industrial population who may have had 
the good fortune to be employed by masters thus 
considerate as to their welfare. The example 
of Friday payments has been set by the Royal 
Family and the Government dockyard, Mint, 
arsenal, and other establishments, as well as by 
many influential firms, such as those we have 
alluded to; and we hope to see it soon very 
much extended, as pamphlets such as that 
now under notice are well adapted to assist 
in doing ——Some more shilling parts of Long- 
man’s “ Travellers’ Library” remain to be 
noticed since last we alluded to them. One of 
these comprises articles on Chesterfield and 
Selwyn, by Mr. A. Hayward, Q.C. reprinted 
from the Hdinburgh Review. Other two are 
occupied with selections from the writings of 
the ot Sydney Smith; and two more with 
+ eae or, Rambles in Iceland,” by Pliny 
es. 


ROYAL GALLERY OF ART. 


WE have already mentioned the permission con- 
siderately, deservedly, and graciously accorded to Mr. 
S. C. Hall, by her Majesty and the Prince Con- 
sort, to issue engravings of the pictures by ancient 
and modern masters, in their private collections at 
Windsor Castle, Buckingham Palace, and Osborne 
House, a permission intended as a mark of favour 
and an advantage. The times are not propitious for 
such an undertaking: men’s minds are occupied with 
the war, and their resources are lessened by its calls. 
We hope, nevertheless, that the strong claims which 
the work has to the attention of the public wil 
be sufficient to overcome the disadvantages of the 
moment, and serve to secure a proper return for the 
immense outlay and amount of labour necessary for 
its due accomplishment. 

The first part has been published,* and contains. 
“The Virgin Mother,” by Dyce, engraved by T. 


graved by R. Wallis; and “The Duchess of Devon- 
shire,” by Sir J. Reynolds, engraved by P. Lightfoot ; 
besides a title-page, and an elegant dedication, 
designed by W. H. Rogers. 

The first is our favourite, and is of itself worth the 
whole cost of the part. The head of the infant, full 
of thoughtful compassion, is especially striking. 

The work commends itself to public patronage on 
several grounds, but on none more strongly than 
these,—that it is likely to serve the interests of art, 
that it promises to be fully worth the money it 
will cost, and that Mr. Hall deserves well of the art- 
loving public. 








SHiscellanea. 


STOREY’S GATE. 


*Tis well the Gate is down ! 
Who was this Storey, that his long-lost name 
Should be inscribed upon the roll of fame, 
And after ages of oblivion claim 
A posthumous renown ? 
Came he of gentle blood, or humble birth ? 
Plebeian was he, or patrician ? 
Was he in trade ? or did he till the earth ? 
Was he a parson, or physician ? 
Perhaps he fill’d some office in the State ! 
But was he ever known as Whig or Tory ? 
All seems a blank. Tho’ Storey had a gate, 
*Tis plain his gate will never have a story. 
Ceci, HaRBortie. 


[Our good friend Cecil Harbottle has sacrificed his 
historical knowledge to the point of his epigram ; 
for we are sure he knows as well as anybody that 
Edward Storey, who gave his name to the gate, was 
keeper of the volary to Charles II. which volary or 
aviary was so large that the birds could fly about in 
it].—From “ Notes and Queries.” 

ARcHITECTs AND Buitpers.—Sir: No wonder 
ple allow builders to furnish them with plans, for 
it is almost impossible to confine an architect toa sum ; 
and if an employer knows nothing about building, he 
is certain to have a more costly thing than he in- 
tended. I lately asked a first-rate architect, an honest 
man, for a design for a very plain house, to cost 
2,0007. voting Weel a ground-plan drawn out. He 
sends me in return a plan utterly unlike mine, and 
which to carry out honestly and plainly would cost 
more than 3,000/. nearly 4,000/. As long as archi- 
tects act thus they must expect that people will employ 
builders, who find their own plan and price with it, 
particularly as few people are born builders. 

A Burpee. 


— 


® Messrs. P. and D. Colnaghi and Co. Pall-mall East ; Thomas 











of some effigies in that attitude in Galicia —Berta. 





rally ; but it has been found that early payments, 


Aguew and Sons, Manchester. 


Vernon; “ Mount St. Michael,” by Stanfield, en- - 
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OxrorD ARCHITECTURAL Socrety.—At a meeting 
on Wednesday in last week, Mr. Street read a paper 
upon the ancient buildings of Lubeck. They are all 
executed in red brick, and are remarkable for their 
number and grand size, and for the number of remains 
of ancient church furniture, &c. which they contain. 
The tout ensemble of the city is striking, owing to 
the number of towers, spires, and turrets rising above 
the picturesque outline of the old houses. One of the 
most interesting buildings appears to be St. Kathe- 
rine’s Church, in which there still remain several 
vestments, linen, altar cloths, and the like of the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, besides 
a vast number ef painted toypticks. Lubeck is rich 
in rood screens, roods, and lofts, and in metal parclose 
screens, but the next interesting feature is that every- 
thing inside and out was built with red brick, with 
very slight and occasional use only of stone. Mr. 
Street dwelt at some length on this, and showed that 
these brick buildings, taken in conjunction with the 
still finer brickwork of the north of Italy, defined very 
distinctly the extent to which brick and terra cotta 
were ever admissible in good architecture. Bricks 
used for mouldings were always effective ; but wherever 
they had been used for traceries or carvings, it was 
quite curious (as it was, too, very instructive) to see 
how they demoralized the whole work. He pleaded 
for the use of red brick inside as well as outside, all 
the old brick buildings both in Germany and Italy 
having invariably been so constructed. 

THE Socrery or Antiquaries, NEwCASTLE- 
uPoN-TYNE.—The monthly meeting of this society 
was held on Wednesday before last. The donations 
on the table were numerous and valuable. The chair- 
man, Mr. W. Kell, on the part of Mr. Martin Dunn, 
of Gateshead, presented to the society one of the stall- 
ends of the ancient church of Merrington, near Ferry- 
hill, restored three or four years ago (Mr. Dann 
being contractor for the joiner-work). Dr. Bruce 
exhibited two or three large pine cones, such, he said,, 
as he had often seen in houses of the common people 
in Italy. They were used as “fire lighters ;” and 
nuts were extracted from them, the kernels of which 
were used as food. These cones were figured on 
Roman monuments existing in our own country, on 
the line of the wall. They were also sculptured in the 
hands of king-priests on the ancient Assyrian temple 
and palace sculptures—one hand holding a basket, 
and the other a cone. Mr. Layard had suggested 
that the cone was used as an emblem of fire. The Rev. 
James Raine, jun. read a paper on John Lord Lumley, 
of Lumley Castle, Durham, who flourished in the 
reigns of Henry VIII. Edward VII. Mary, Elizabeth, 
and James. The subject of this paper was John, son 
of George Lumley, executed at Tyburn as an 
insurrectionary leader. 

ELEcTRIC SIGNALS ON Raruways.—Some experi- 
ments have lately been made of a new system of 
electric signals at the Paris station of the Northern 
Railway. An apparatus having the words “ train ” 
and “tout est bien” is placed at each station. An 
indication or hand is placed on this apparatus, and is 
attracted by electro-magnetic power in one or the 
other direction. Outside each station is placed a 
pedal with a spring adjusted, so that each wheel of 
the train presses on the spring, establishing a contact 
Which gives a movement to the apparatus through 
galvanic action, and produces the following effects :— 
Ist. A ring of a bell. at the next station announces 
that the train is advancing ; and an indication to the 
preceding station signals “7a voie est libre,” unless 
the hand points towards the word “ train,” when it 
communicates to an indicator on the locomotive, the 
signal “arrétez ;” but as soon as the indicator at the 
station shows “Ja voie est libre,” by reversing a 
_— the engine-driver receives the signal “ tout 
est bien,” 


New WesrMINsTER-BRIDGE. — The submerged 
portions of the works of this bridge are now being 
carried on with energy, whenever the low state of the 
tide allows of it; and even during the night, when the 
tide is favourable, the men are at work, without any 
means being provided to give them the necessary light 
tocarryon their operations. Iwould remind the persons 
who are connected with the undertaking, that during 
the time that some public works were being executed 
in Paris, not long ago, the workmen were compelled 
to work all night. Two stages were erected, one at 
each end of the works, and opposite to each other, 
with large lanterns of weather-boarding at the top, 
and open on the side, towards the works. At some 
considerable elevation within these the electric-light 
was employed, combined with very powerful reflectors, 
and the result was completely successful, the whole 
works being rendered as light asday. Now, it is parti- 
eularly desirable, for the safety of the men employed 
on Westminster-bridge, to have as much light as pos- 
sible. The above may be erected at avery small cost, 
and would materially expedite the construction of the 
bridge. It might, if quite suecessful, be used after- 
wards for lighting the bridge. C. 


Iron House ror Austratia.—Messrs. W. and 
P. M'‘Lellan, of Glasgow, have just completed a 
mansion for Mr. Westgarth, the mayor of Melbourne. 
We learn from the Glasgow Commonwealth, that the 
house is one story high, with a 14 feet ceiling. The 
ground-plan is an oblong square of 70 feet by 30, 
with a projection of 30 feet by 20, having a large 
bow to the front, which forms a drawing-room of the 
entire size, with twelve windows. The main entrance 
to the building is at the left corner of the front, lead- 
ing into a vestibule, a lobby, and a square hall in the 
centre of the house, whence there are doors leading 
to a dining-room 22 feet by 16, three bed-rooms, 
two dressing-rooms, pantry, bath-room, with water 
and other closets. The kitchen will be built behind 
the house, outside, as is usual in all warm climates, 
and is reached by a lobby from the central hall. The 
walls are formed of cast-iron plates, varying from 
} to inch thick. The whole, when completed, will 
cost about 2,000/. exclusive of freight and fitting up 
at Melbourne. 

Carpirr.—Mr. David Mansel, of this town, ac- 
cording to the local Guardian, has been commissioned 
by Mr. W. Thomas, who resides in the Court-house, 
at Merthyr, to work up some old oak timbers found 
there into furniture for the Court-house. The carv- 
ings are said to belong to the Elizabethan period, to 
which the house itself (now being repaired, and its 
wood carvings and arches restored) is said also to 
belong. The rising prosperity of Cardiff appears 
from some statistics in Jenkins’s history of the town 
and castle, lately published. In 1831, the population 
was 6,187, whereas in 1851 it was 18,351. To these 
enumerations it has swelled up from 1,018 in 1801. 
The town contains 117 streets and 56 courts, and the 
number of inhabited houses in 1853 was 3,485. The 
increasing prosperity of the two town parishes has 
also extended its influence to the adjoining parishes 
on the east and west sides. On the east, numerons 
villas have recently been erected, rapidly uniting the 
village of Roath with the town; while, on the west, 
the small hamlet of Canton, distant one mile, which, 
within the last seven years, consisted of only a few 
poor cottages, comprises 167 houses, a church and 
schools being in course of erection for its rapidly-in- 
creasing population. A large plot of ground has also 
been taken by a building society, and the ground laid 
out for numerous streets, thus forming a connecting 
link between the town of Cardiff and the ancient city 
of Llandaff. The Bute Docks, the Glamorganshire 
Canal, the South Wales and Taff Vale Railways, and 
branches of the latter to each side of the docks all 
tend greatly to enhance the prosperity and import- 
ance of Cardiff. 

SANITARY ProGress OF MAccCLESFIELD.— The 
second year’s report of the Local Board of Health 
and Improvement Committee, shows a notable and 
instructive sanitary progress, in obvious connection 
with the various improvements in sewering streets, 
inspecting lodging-houses, &e. which the Board have 
carried out. In the seven years ending September, 
1848, the rate of mortality in the borough was 33 
per thousand. In the five years since 1848, and end- 
ing September, 1853, before the works of the Board 
were fairly in operation, the mortality was 29 per 
thousand. During the last year, since the exten- 
sive works referred to have been completed, the mor- 
tality was 25 per thousand. If these facts were taken 
alone, they might be considered as of little value; 
but certain streets in the borough were shown, up to 
1848, to possess a frightful rate of mortality. These 
are the streets which the Board have sewered and 
paved; and taking the last year as compared with 
the five preceding years, the decrease in the rate of 
mortality stands thus :— 





Wood-street ............ 60 per cent. less deaths. 
Nixon’s-yard..........+. 42, » 
Watercotes ............ 40 ,, ” 
Wellington-street ...... 7 Sepa a 
Water-street ............ PRR ” 


Wood-street was the first, and Wellington-street and 
Water-street were the last streets completed. For 
each death, it is proved from correct data, there 
are 28 cases of sickness; so that it will be seen how 
large a number of cases of sickness must have been 
prevented, with all their attendant loss and suffering ; 
but, in order to prove the fact, the Board ascertained 
that, according to the relief-books of the Board of 
Guardians, the number of cases of sickness relieved 
and attended by the Union Surgeon have been 24 
per cent. less in Wood-street during the last year, 
and in Nixon’s-yard, Water-street, and Wellington- 
street, 29 per cent. less; whilst in Silk-street, Cotton- 
street, Charlotte-street, and a few others not paved or 
sewered, there has not been any decrease at all. 
Besides promoting health, it is found that the natural 
spirits thus infused have induced a positive decrease 
in the use of stimulating liquors, as we Jong since 
pointed out would be the case. Crime also has hence 
greatly diminished in the same districts, as shown by 
the police records. 











A Mr anp Curmner Stack BLOWN DOWN AT 
Hairax.—At Brow-bridge, near Greetland, a mill, 
in the course of erection, was demolished on Sunday 
week during a severe storm of wind and rain. The 
building was situate on the side ofa hill. The front 
of it was five stories in height and the back six. Its 
length was about 50 yards, and breadth 14 yards. The 
outer walls were finished, and a portion of the timber- 
work of the roof. The floor joists were all laid, but 
not boarded ; and, of course, none of the machinery 
had been fixed. The wind had blown with great 
violence from the north-west, and that side of the mill 
was at length blown down. In its fall the stones and 
timbers came in contact with the wall on the other 
side, which was consequently forced down. Both the 
ends are still standing, but in a very shattered state, 
and the greatest part will have to be taken down. The 
amount of damage, it is thought, will be near 2,000/7. 
At Stainland, a woollen mill chimney, 50 yards high. 
was blown down, leaving but a few yards standing. 
The chimney fell into a field, and a great portion be- 
came embedded in the earth. 

SocrETY FOR PROMOTING PuBLic IMPROVEMENTS 
1N LeEps.—On Wednesday evening before last Mr. 
Mechi, of London, read a pape. “‘On the Application 
of Town Sewage to Agricultural Fertilization,” before 
a numerous and respectable meeting, in the Philo- 
sophical Hall, Leeds, convened by the Committee of 
the Society for Promoting Public Improvements 
there. The chair was taken by Sir George Goodman, 
M.P. In course of his paper, Mr. Mechi said that if 
they were agreed that it was desirable to economise 
their town sewage by applying it, the carrying it out 
practically was a mere simple engineering question, 
offering very few difficulties. Perhaps the least known 
was the process of liquifying the solid contents of 
sewers; but he had found no difficulty on the subject, 
and in his great tank dead horses and the solid manure 
from a large number of bullocks, sheep and pigs, as 
well as all the sewage of the house, were made to pass 
through a jet or tube whose aperture would barely 
admit his forefinger. Agitation and solution, especially 
with the help of a jet of air, affected all substances 
more or less quickly, and most likely bones would not 
be long in decaying ; but the solid excrete were in- 
stantly liquified, and might immediately fall on the. 
land in a shower, and sink deeply into the subsoil of 
drained land. He said particularly drained land, be- 
cause, unless the soils were naturally or artificially 
under-drained, their system of irrigation could not be 
carried out with advantage.’ At the conclusion of the 
paper some discussion ensued, and the whole proceed- 
ings were summed up by Mr. J. G. Marshall, who ex- 
pressed his sense of the favour conferred upon them 
by Mr. Mechi, who, he said, had shown them that 
there was a solid and economic foundation for his 
plan in the application of sewage. The discussion had 
shown that the difficulties arose almost entirely from 
want of proper sanitary arrangements, such as an 
abundant supply of water and water-closets. Of the 
latter, by all accounts, there is scarcely such a thing 
at all as yet in Leeds. A vote of thanks was given 
to Mr. Mechi. 

ENGLISH ARCHITECTS AND FreNcu CoMPETITION. 
—The English architects have now an opportunity of 
distinguishing themselves in Ja be/le France; for an 
appeal has been made to the talents of architects of 
all countries to send in plans for the future cathedral 
of Notre Dame de la Treille, at Lille. We are told 
that the style of the edifice is to be that of the end 
of the thirteenth century. The expense isnot to 
exceed three millions of francs. The successful com- 
petitor will receive 10,000 francs and the appoint- 
ment of architect for carrying out the works, with a 
liberal salary. The second approved design will have 
4,000 francs, and the third 2,000 francs. 

Notices of intended application to Parliament, in 
the ensuing session, have been given by various rail- 
way companies for 131 new railway Bills; and in 
compliance with the standing orders of Parliament, 
plans and sections of proposed new lines of railway 
and other works in connection therewith have been 
deposited in respect of ninety-nine of these Bills. 

Competition: New CHAPEL aT HackNEY.— 
In reply to an advertisement in the Builder, between 
forty and fifty sets of plans were sent in, averagin 
about six sheets to each set, and thus making a tota 
of about 250 sheets to examine, independent of the 
descriptions which were to accompany each set; and 
yet within a week from the day on which the plans 
were sent in, the so-called decision was arrived at’; 
and an advertisement appeared on the following 
Saturday, requesting gentlemen (with one exception) 
to apply for their drawings on the Monday and Tues- 
day after. Now, impossible, as it appears to be, that 


so many plans can have been more than glanced at, 
even supposing they received that honour! within 
the time above mentioned, it is nothing compared to 
the fact, that there was a set already cut and dried, 
which it was determined should over-ride all ‘the 
rest: 


TREBOR. 
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Great Norruern Rattway Scuoors.—Don- 
caster has extensive and commodious schools for the 
children of the workmen employed on the Great 
Northern Railway, capable of accommodating 500 
scholars. The schools, three in number, for boys 
gis, and infants, contain each an area of nearly 

,100 square feet, and are provided with suitable 
class-rooms and every other convenience. The rooms 
are heated with hot water. This part of the arrange- 
ment was placed under the management of Mr. 
Johnson, the superintendent of the locomotive depart- 


ment. The plans were, we believe, gratuitously pre- | popularly 


sented by Mr. H. Goddard, of Lincoln. The builders 
were Messrs. Lister and Son. 

Tue Peorie’s COLLEGE, SHEFFIELD: LECTURE.— 
Mr. R. Monckton Milnes, M.P. delivered a lecture 
on Wednesday evening in last week, at the Cutlers’- 
hall here, before the students and friends of the 
People’s College. Mr. Milnes said he had selected 
“The Moral Uses of the Study of History,” as a 
subject suitable both to them and himself. It was a 
subject inexhaustible in its character, extending from 
the Bible to the newspaper, and afforded an object of 
complete interest to the most capable student and the 
most superficial observer. He had chosen it also be- 
cause it was one to which their attention might 


naturally be very much directed in the time of a war | 


of this country which was likely to be important in 
its effects upon future generations. The lecture was 
made a very interesting 
Russian aggression gave it in reference to past time. 
In ‘a subsequent address, Mr. Milnes alluded to the 
circumstances under which the People’s College had 
grown up. The feeling of independence, he said, 
on which this college was based inspired him with 
the deepest respect. He could hardly hope that it 
would be easy of imitation, but he was sure of this, 
that they had hit the nail upon the head as to the 
reason why such institutions as this commanded 
universal respect and regard, while many other insti- 
tutions, equally good in their objects, equally honour- 
able in their intentions, and founded with equal zeal, 
had not succeeded in inspiring the same feelings. He 
believed it was the independence connected with this 
institution that had been invaluable to it, and if that 
spirit would only infuse itself more into other insti- 
tutions, and there were less dependence upon the 
patronage of great men and names, and more trust 
in themselves, the great names and everything else 
would follow in due time. Therefore, he said, trust 
to yourselves, and do not care whether I or anybody 
else come to lecture. Remember that it is yourselves 
founded this college; that it is upon your own 
exertions, your own self-denia!, your own resolution, 
that it must solely depend. 

Society or Arts.—Parer By Mr. Mecui.— 
The paper read on the 6th inst. was “ On British Agri- 
culture, with some Account of his own Operations at 
Tiptree Hall Farm,” by Mr. I. J. Mechi. Thisis the 
fourth annual statement of the result of his experience 
which Mr. Mechi has laid before the Society. The 
balance-sheet was said to be highly satisfactory and 
remunerative, showing an advantage in rent and profit 
of about 750/. on 170 acres. Mr. Mechi attached 
much importance to the application of our town 
sewage to agricultural fructifications. Among the 
coming improvements in agriculture was that of cul- 
tivation by steam. On public grounds he had ex- 
ae some money in the construction of Mr. 

maine’s machine. It had, however, only been 
partially successful: there was too much velocity and 
too little steam. The act of raising the soil must 
evidently be by a slow motion. Enough was shown 
to prove that it would soon be the order of the day, 
particularly as the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England had lately very properly offered a premium 
of 200/. for’such a machine. Amongst the evidences 
of ealightenment and improvement of the present day 
was the introduction of covered homesteads or farm- 
yards. Live stock, however, he considered, were 
necessary evils—mere mauufacturers of manure, and 
unattended with any direct profit. An animated dis- 
cussion followed the reading of the pa’ The chief 
points of the debate were on the relative merits of 
solid and liquid manure, and on the application of 
them to agriculture. It was thought that the great 
bulk of town sewage would prove an obstacle to its 
extended use, and that as much of the land of England, 
especially in the western parts of the country, was 

so far saturated with water that it was diffi- 
cult of drainage, it would be injudicious to increase 
the amount of water by using liquid manure; but 
surely there is here an over-estimate of the influence 
of the requisite quantities of liquid manure. On the 
other hand, it was asserted that liquid manure was 
especially useful in the summer and in seasons of 
drought ; that it must be borne in mind that in the 


- case of town sewage, ab lex3t, if was already in aliquid 


form ; that to reduce i. to the solid “orm must invelve 


-& consilerable expenditure ; and that, after 2°, i 


might be necessary to apply it in a liquid state. 


one by the turn which | 


means of turning out castings of every description there 
have been greatly increased during the last two years, 
as nine new ironfoundries have been built during that 
time, and only four taken down. The number of 
foundries now in good repair and full working order 
in Glasgow are 51, and in the West of Scotland also 
51,—in all 102.——-On Wednesday evening before 
last, at the Atheneum Rooms, Wolverhampton, and 
in connection with the institution, Mr. 8. H. Black- 
well delivered a lecture on “The Manufacture of Iron 
considered.” The audience was numerous, 
and listened to the lecture with attention throughout. 
Describing at length the geological characteristics and 


the processes it now undergoes, and contrasting them 
with those used in former times. In conclusion, 
he said that we could not too much admire the 
abundant stores of the “precious metal” which 
had been laid up for our use in the bowels of the 
earth. He used the term “precious metal” in re- 
ference to iron, advisedly ; for he held that that metal 
| was more valuable than the gold of California or 
Australia. With it, too, was stored up the coal 
necessary to enable man tq strip it of its many masks 
; and convert it to its many uses. ‘Mr. A. Robinson, 
of London, has taken out a patent for a compound of 
black lead (plumbago) and asphaltum, to be applied 
to bottoms and sides of vessels, in a fluid heated 
state, as a coating or paint. The asphaltum is 
heated to a fluid state in an iron kettle, then the 
plumbago, at the rate of 2 zs. to the pound of 
asphalte, is stirred up with it until it thoroughly in- 
corporates, when it is applied by brushes.——A large 
order for stoves for the Crimea (1,200) was given 
lately to the Falkirk Iron Works. Government also 
bought up the entire stock of heater stoves contained 
in the Car1on Company’s store in London. 

LoyseL’s Parent PeRcoLator.—For the extrac- 
tion of colouring matters from dye-woods, medicinal 
matters from herbs, and the “ spirit which cheers but 
not inebriates,” from tea or coffee, a most ingenious 
apparatus is that of M. Loysel, C.E. the patentee of 
what we may call the great teapot of the Crystal 
Palace,—a teapot which would both astonish and 
puzzle the Chinese; yet the whole thing is very 
simple in principle, though somewhat varied in appli- 
cation. This principle is, rather odd to say, nearly 
one and the same with that so usefully applied to 
sewage manure by his Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
namely, upward percolation, under hydrostatie pres- 
sure. In this case, however, there is a twofold per- 
colation, the first being upward and the last down- 
ward. Boiling water is made to descend through a 
pipe from a vase to which it is raised from a boiler 
connected with the machine, which is self-acting 
throughout almost the whole process. This water so 
conducted downwards through the pipe, is forced 
by its pressure to reascend through the powdered tea, 
coffee, herbs, or dye-woods, producing an infusion 
which again descends through the material infused, 
which thus acts as a filter to its own infusion, while 
yielding any remainder of its tinging ot other virtue 
to the infusion itself, which then collects into proper 
receptacles, whence it is drawn off in the usual way. 
The apparatus, on a large scale, has no resemblance to 
either tea or coffee-pots, but on a small scale it has ; 
and, indeed, it is in use, for economical purposes, even 
in teapots of ordinary calibre. 

TALLOW-MELTERS’ BortERs.—In your publication 
of the 25th of November, you state a great nuisance 
exists at a tallow-melter’s establishment in “The 
Row.” Iam not aware of their method of melting. 
About forty years sinee, the then proprietor sent for 
me to fix his tallow and stuff pans on my plan, viz. 
to consume the nauseous vapours, which was done by 
passing them through the fire of the furnace, a very 
simple plan, and requires but little attention, and 
no nuisance was complained of till the then pro- 
prietor pulled down and rebuilt the melting place, 
without considering my method of consuming the 
nauseous effluvia. So complete is my plan, that one- 
third of the vapour is condensed into a harmless fluid by 
the cold passing over it in its passage to the cold air flue 

for the furnace in a melting-house properly 
constracted, which should be air-tight, and have no 
connection with any other part of the building, ex- 
cept by a door, and over it a fan-light hung with 
pivot hinges, and that, if possible, at the extreme end 
of the sods in which the’ mesltlog pues are fixed. 
When the doors, which should be folding, 4 feet 6 








be shut, and all windows should be fixed, and the 
ceiling be lath-and-plastered, whether it be a separate 
building or under another. Hach pan should have 
a separate flue, with a chimney shaft of proper height 
to suck. If so, a person may be on the top, and not 
si. anything offensive, which was proved in a 
cout of justice at Westminster some years ago. 
A READER FROM THE BEGINNING. 





Tron.—A Glasgow correspondent states that the | 


inches, are required to be opened, the fan-light should | 





’ Hackney Caren Comperition.—Above seventy 
designs were received by the committee, the produc- 
tion of forty-five architects. Mr. Wm. Mumford, of 
Paddington, was the successful competitor. 

New Ratway Station at Dvuptey. — It is 
stated that the two Railway Companies who absorb 
the great portion of the traffic at Dudley, have at 
length arrived at an amicable arrangement, which will 
lead to the erection of a substantial, convenient, and 
ig eam station, a result the public may congratu- 
ate themselves upon. 

CaMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SoctETy.—On Dec. 4th, 
Mr. C. C. Babington, of St. John’s College, read a 


the chemical constituents of the ore, the lecturer traced | P@P€? entitled, “An Account of the Excavations of 


its progress from the pit to the workshop, describing | 


Tumuli made by the Rev. J. J. Smith, at Bincombe, 
in Dorsetshire, in 1842, drawn up from his original 
Notes in the possession of the Society.” An extended 
discussion then took place concerning the materials 
in existence for the formation of an Athens: Canta- 

Stone anv Iron.—The evil lately complained of 
relative to the destruction of stone curb near Hyde. 
park-corner, might be at once obviated by the adop. 
tion of “ Hutchison’s indurated stone,” which being 
empervious, would prevent that rapid oxidation of the 
iron that always takes place whenever stone, however 
slightly porous, is used ; besides which, the indurated 
stone could be supplied 25 per cent. cheaper than 
York or Portland stone. Your correspondent “ A. W.” 
could also have been supplied with a ledger, equal in 
durability to granite, at something like half the price 
—verbum sap.—N. E. 8. 

Recent ImMpRovEMENTs IN Ovens. In an 
atticle on this subject in the November number 
of the Dublin Monthly Journal of Industrial 
Progress, is an account of M. Rolland’s system 
of bread-baking, which was some time since made 
the subject of a highly laudatory report by a com- 
mission to the French Academy. The oven of 
M. Rolland is said to combine a number of advan- 
tages found isolated in the inventions of others. It 
is circular, with floor of cast-iron plates, covered with 
tiles, and is supported upon a vertical axis capable of 
moving in a collar and socket. The latter is moved 
up and down by a vice-screw, so as to increase or 
diminish the height of the oven ‘space, according as 
the bread is in large or small loaves. By means of 
bevelled pinions the floor revolves at will. The oven 
is heated by a fireplace built in the masonry under 
the revolving floor. The smoke and heated air pass 
by vents and six cast-iron pipes radiating upon a 
slightly inclined flooring of tiles, and thus heats the 
floor of the oven. From these horizontal ffues the 
smoke passes up through vertical flues, and thus heats 
the wall of the oven. These vertical flues discharge 
into an open space between the cast-iron roof of the 
oven and a second plate, which is covered with 
a thick layer of cinders or other non-conducting 
material, and from this space it passes off by a 
chimney. M. Rolland’s oven is thus heated like a 
muffle, but without direct contact with the fire. 








TENDERS 


For the chapels, principal entrance, porter’s lodge, 
superintendent's house, roads and drains, &c. for the City 
of on Cemetery, at liford. Mr. W. Hayward, archi- 


tect. Quantities supplied by R. L. Curtis :— 














Willson .....s06. eevee Deovees seeess £29,884 0 0 
Rowland and Evans ......... 26,300 0 0 
iggs res 00 
Myers 0 0 
Diggles ......0..000ecsvees wediesie 22, 00 
Honeyman 00 
Crorst, 0 0 
Hill (accepted) 00 

For building two houses on the St. Margaret’s Estate, 

Richmond. Mr. Moryan, architect :— 

Colls and Co 0 0 
Greigh........0.cceeess 00 
Clever and 8 ‘s 0 0 
Hopkins and 0 0 
MINE cc SccaventVaccstsensetscenbeosees 0 0 
ee Sésdsaereededessesecseeed 00 
Howlisson and Co, 0 0 
_ ee HE 0 0 
Adamson and Son. 00 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“J.P.” “C, E. B.” (not desired), B.C.” “ Dr. A.” * Mesars, 
G, and T.”“ W. B® “J. PF.” 40, L. jun.” “B. F.? “W.” “W. 8” 
“E.R” “A. B.” “HOB” “Mrs, ©.” °T. J. W.” “A.W. B” 
“HH” Parade, ** W. J.” (we cannot settle a question of right on 
such evidence), “ A. C.” (the apparatus has been mentioned in out 
pages), “A.M.” “C.and H.” “B.W.8S.” “S.C. H.” “J. W.,, 
“E. MoD.” “#H. BH.” “W.G. B.” “Jacob.” “G. 0.” “R. BR. 
““E. 0.” “‘Looker-on,” “G. M.” (block has been sent), “Set” 
square,” “Lineal Measures” (will appear), “F. 1.” (ditto}y 
“ Eques ” (ditto), “‘ H. B. 8.” 

“ Books and Addresses."—W e have not time to point out books or 
find addresses. 

NOTICE.—AU communications respecting advertisements should 
be addressed to the “Publisher,” and not to the “ Editor:” all 
other communications should be addressed to the Epiroz, and not 
to the Publisher. 
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